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ACK your corn—or red kidney beans, pepe. quality cans and efficient closing equip- 
clams and shrimp —in Canco CA IN CO) ment. 


C-Enamel Lined Cans and you know in _ oe ; 

advance she will like the looks of it. Canco Service includes a wide field of re 
Look for thisemblemem- S€atch to develop rractical methods of 

The marketing advantage of good ap-  bossed in the bottom of promoting the greater sale of canned foods 

pearance in canned foods is more than Canco C-Enamel Lined by improving their flavor, their quality, 

worth the cost of Canco C-Enamel. ~”” their appearance. It can be worth to you 

Plenty of packers have established this fact. just about what you choose to make of it. Talk it 


’ ’ over with a Canco representative; he may have 
There’s more to Canco Service than supplying some ideas for you. 


American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 
METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 
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PHELPS CAN CO 
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CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
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LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS compliment 


us frequently, advising our prices, considering 
Quality and Service, are most satisfactory. 


Write us before placing your contracts -- 


Convince yourself. 


The Columbus Lithograph Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds 


No steam spray to bleach the fruit. 


Closed coil with boiler pressure giv- 
ing 212° heat over cans. 


Straight line—small floor space. 
Hot water exhaust is necessary. 


AYARS 
Universal 
Hot Water 
Exhausters 


Give us length of time you want to exhaust and capacity required and 
we will be glad to quote on machine suitable for your requirements. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


Takes all size cans without any ad- 
justment. 


Made in four sizes to suit your re- 
quirements. 


Moderate cost. 
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THERCU LES Sanitary Flexible Steel 


Used by Canners for every pur- 
pose: on sorting tables, scalders, 


ee washers, exhausters, etc. 


Made of best galvanized ribbon steel. 
Standard widths - 12, 18, 24, 30 inches - carried in stock. Other widths, made to 


order. One inch mesh - also half inch mesh. Strong, durable, labor saving and 
efficent. Runs smoothly, lies flat and does not climb the pulleys. One hundred 
percent sanitary. 

Made up in one hundred foot rolls, or less. Can be easily taken apart and made 
into any length conveyor. | Extra cross wires supplied with each roll. © We know 
it gives satisfaction - our customers tell us so. Your dealer has it. 


Manufactured by 


La Porte Mat & Manufacturing Company 


La Porte, Indiana 


Why so many? So as to give 
the Canner just the time of 
blanch necessary for the stock 
he is handling. 

Green Peas, String Beans, (cut 
or whole) Beets, Sweet Pota- 
toes, Dry Beans, Lima Beans, - 
Spinach—each needs a parti- 
cular time of blanch. 

With a MONITOR selected 
for your work, you are all set. 
It will give you results without 
fail. 


Canadian Piant 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. LTD, 

MFG. OO. LTP. |... P.O, Deawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. Brown Seage Lid., Hamilton, Ont. 

(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Sait Lake City, Utah 
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“*.-certainly is good sauerkraut!”’ 


With such advantages 
as glass-lined cooking 


kettles afford, sauerkraut 
is bound to be good! 


View Showing A 
Battery of Glass- 
Lined Sauerkraut 
Kettles In The H. 
J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ There are few dishes which benefit the system"as much as sauerkraut—especially if it-is prepared in 
equipment that preserves original food qualities. Many noted football coaches have recommended 
this food to their players because of its excellent health producing effect. ; 


@ One of the largest food packers in the world—The H. J. Heinz Co.,—have used Pfaudler Glass- 5 
Lined Jacketed Kettles years for cooking sauerkraut. Needless to say, they have obtained very sat- 
isfactory results. 


@ The avoidance of direct contact with metallic surfaces not only Sau Gane ion 


preserves the original qualities of the food but also insures greater Canning Division 
life to the equipment. Send in attached coupon for further in- Rochester, N. 'Y. 
f ies Send me information on items checked. 
ormaion. {_] Glass Lined Cooking Kettles. 
[_] Tomato Cookers. {_] Vacuum Pans. 
[_] Mayonnaise Mixers. [_] Bean Soakers. 


Canning Division, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


C. T. 10-3-27 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 


Vol. 50 
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EDITORIALS 


OVING THE GOODS—Years ago, before the 
World War put a new value on the dollar, we 
heard much about the need of a “‘ten-cent seller,” 

especially in canned foods, and much of the poor pack- 
ing was blamed upon the effort to keep the goods with- 
in that range. As we look back upon those days, it 
seems that it ought not to have been hard to keep ien- 
cent sellers before the public, if that price had been 
based upon the canners’ selling prices. So-called stand- 
ard tomatoes often sold in the old days at 60c per dozen 
for No. 3 can, and corn of the same description sold by 
canners at about 50c per dozen, yet the goods seldom 
went to the consumer at 10c per can. And when they 
were so priced by the retailers, they merely sat upon 
the shelves, or possibly stood in mute pyramids topped 
with a price tag—but always they had to sell them- 
selves. And not being of the “want-more” quality, 
they did a poor job of this self-selling. But from their 
producers, the canners, to the man who handed them 
to the buyer, the retail grocer, there was no one to give 
them a push; rarely if ever a sales effort of any kind 
put behind them. This we now see in looking back over 
those days, and we wonder, what with poor quality in 
the cans and no sales efforts behind them, how the 
consumption of canned foods ever grew as it did. 


What a change has come over their distribution! 
And it has been brought about by the chain store! Re- 


gardless of what your feeling may be towards this. 


method of distribution, the truth must be acknowledged 
that the chains emancipated canned foods, and have 
done more to popularize this form of food, and to put 
it within the reach of the great mass of consumers at 
fair prices, than all other combinations of the past. If 
it had not been for the modern merchandising methods 
of the chains, based upon popular advertising to get the 
news into the homes about the cans of fruits and vege- 
tables sitting in their stores ready for the consumers, 
the great mountains of canned foods produced in re- 
cent years would not have been moved; but on the con- 
trary they would have buried the producers beyond all 
hope of resurrection. If this is a bitter pill for the 
wholesale and retail grocers, it is bitter because it is 
the truth. 


| 


Ten-cent sellers! Why in this day of the cheap 
dollar they have gone one better on that supposed to be 
low-down popular appeal. A circular distributed 
throughout Baltimore, and one of which came to the 
writer’s home, sent by the American Stores, offers 
three cans for a quarter, and adds this further touch 
of the master seller—one can of tomatoes, one can ot 
corn and one can of June peas, thus making an attrac- 
tive assortment which catches the approval of the 
housewife. And they are offered as “Red ripe toma- 
toes—Sweet Sugar corn—Tender Early June peas— 
new crop vegetables—assorted as you wish.” We leave 
aside the question as to whether or not these are good 
buys, as to quality, though this store advertises as its 
slogan “You can shop with certainty in the stores— 
where quality counts and your money goes the fur- 
thest” —and consider only the radically different 
method of selling canned foods to the consumers, as 
contrasted with the old, shelf-decorating method of the 
retailers. The two systems are as widely different as 
the two poles, and naturally the results are equally dif- 
— in the enormous distribution of canned foods 
today. 


But, more than that, three cans for a quarter rep- 
resents a vastly greater bargain so far as the consumer 
is concerned, than the ten-cent seller ever did. Un- 
doubtedly these are No. 2 tomatoes, and if they were 
the cheapest quality obtainable, they could not have 
been bought for less than 72!4c per dozen in carload 
lots. Compare that as a selling price with the old 10c 
seller of No. 3 tomatoes bought at 60c per dozen. We 
are forced to believe that they are distributing 1926 
packed corn, because new packed corn cannot be bought 
to sell at the figure quoted; but the quality of the old 


_ packed corn is equally good and the purchaser is by no 


means defrauded, but on the contrary given the ad- 
vantage of the lower prices on the old pack—and the 
comparison is even worse, as representing 75c for to- 
day’s corn as against 50c for the old day’s ten-cent 
seller. And a like comparison may be made as regards 
the peas. So we witness an immense improvement over 
the selling methods; at a smaller proportionate profit to 
the dealers; with a tremendous increase in the amounts 
distributed and to the advantage of the consumers. 
Surely such an aggregation of benefits directly to the 
advantage of the canners is worthy of this acknowl- 
edgement, and we believe no one will begrudge the 
chains this tribute. 


| 
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It is such actions as this that have aroused the 
wholesale grocers and the retail grocers to bestir them- 
selves upon the distribution of this prime essential in 
grocery trading, canned foods. 
to this high form of competition and are meeting it, 
and we heartily God-speed them in their efforts. We 
cannot have too many friends or too many approved 
methods of getting canned foods to the people. Neither 
the chains nor the old-line retailers can “make the can- 
ners mad” by steadily improving their methods of sell- 
ing canned foods; and by the same token they will not 
suffer in their profits on their business by pushing 
canned foods as they should be pushed. 


they jumbled some editorial items, running them 
all together as one article, thus making a veri- 
table mincemeat difficult to understand. That the 
reader may “get them” as intended, we repeat here, 
and with apologies: 
Not all canners were caught by the recent frosts, 
but the 1927 canning season on corn and tomatoes is 
about all over. 


M ites jumble —Last week, in their quest for space, 


And kind old lady Dame Nature was able to keep 
her obstreperous son, Jack Frost, in quite good control 
until a fair harvest was gathered, or the world would 
have gone hungry this winter. 


Rumor says that Secretary Jardine is to head a 
great co-operative concern which will seek to hold to- 
gether the grower and the distributor, so that all may 
make a fair share of profit from their labors. Atlas is 
pictured as holding the earth on his shoulders; but his 
task was puny compared with that which Secretary 
Jardine is credited with attempting. 


Hold on, boys! We are going round the corner, 
and will soon be back in the sunshine. Some of the 
supply boys seem to be disgusted with the whole can- 
ning industry; they have had poor business this year, 
poorer collections, and are tired waiting. It is always 
darkest before dawn, and dawn is just about to break. 
A great year is ahead of all in this really good canned 
foods industry. 


U. S. ARMY IN MARKET FOR CANNED FOODS 


IDS on the following lots of canned foods are to 
be opened at 11 A. M. on October 10, 1927: 


Cans 

No.1 No.2 No.2% No.3 No. 10 
Apples. .......... 2,040 4,800 
Asparagus..... 2,400 
Baked Beans 4,800 1,200 4,800 
String Beans 24,000 
48,000 
9,600 240 
48,000 
S. Potatoes... 9,600 
Pumpkin ...... 7.200 

7,200 

Catsup .......:.. 6,000 pint bottles 


Above for delivery to Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
Interested parties write War Department, Q. M. C., 
Washington, D. C., for circular 28-99. 

Note—Above quantities are cans, not cases, 


They have awakened. 
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OUTLOOK GOOD FOR CANNED FRUIT SALES 
THIS SEASON 


E are informed by the California Packing Cor- 
poration, packers of Del Monte canned foods, 
that in 1926 the United States produced the 
largest crop of deciduous fruits on record. This stim- 
ulated home canning and preserving to a marked de- 
gree. In 1927, however, the situation is different, inas- 
much as the United States fruit crop in total tonnage 
is far below what it was last year. In fact, it seems 
likely to be less than that harvested in any recent year, 
with the exception of 1921. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture figures substantiate this statement. 

It can readily be seen that with a condition of this 
sort, the demand for commercially canned fruits will 
be materially increased during the 1927 season as com- 
pared with the 1926 distribution. 

In making this statement, the California Packing 
Corporation comments on the situation of certain 
staple fruit items which carry out the indication men- 
tioned above. 

Canned apricots, for example, in 1926 and 
throughout the spring of 1927 have ruled firm. There 
was but a small carryover and the pack is estimated to 
be about the same as last year. Stock movements since 
opening prices were named indicate a favorable market 
throughout the country. 


The market on Pacific Coast pack canned pears is 
in excellent condition. The majority of canners have 
been sold out of pears for several months and consumer 
demand. both here and abroad, has been exceptionally 
good. Moreover, the estimated tonnage this year is 
less than any crop harvested during the past five years. 

As regards canned peaches, the tonnage available 
for canning this year is materially reduced. Delay in 
reaching a price agreement between the canners and 
growers resulted in the loss of the greater part of the 
Tuscan cling crop, normally about one-quarter of the 
total. Then, too, no No. 2 peaches will be packed this 
season, thereby cutting down the available crop by 
about 10 to 15 per cent. More than that, nothing but 
strictly No. 1 fruit will be received for canning and 
certain varieties are not to be canned at all. This will 
eliminate many thousands of tons that in former years 
have gone into the canneries. These factors, together 
with the low opening prices already named on peaches, 
put this important item in line for an exceptionally 
steadv and advancing market. 

With this situation in mind, particular interest 
centers on the California Packing Corporation’s adver- 
tising plans for the coming season on their major fruit 
items. 


Beginning in October and November, a powerful 
campaign in full colors will appear in the regular Del 
Monte list of the leading national women’s magazines. 
This strong advertising will run continuously through 
the fall, winter and spring months. It will be particu- 
larly concentrated on Del Monte: peaches, both halved 
and sliced, with additional, special advertisements fea- 
turing such important fruits as apricots, pears and 
pineapple and such staple vegetables as asparagus, 
spinach, peas, corn, tomatoes, etc. In addition to this, 
there is the regular month-by-month campaign in The 
Saturday Evening Post, and an 8 months’ schedule in 
a special list of six other magazines whose circulation 
is concentrated mainly in the small cities and towns 
throughout the country. 
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SAFETY 


First, last and always. 


Make sure you have enough fire insurance 
before a fire occurs. 
late. 


After a fire it is too 


During the pack your values subject to 
loss by fire are too great for you to take 
chances with inadequate protection. The 
only safe course is to have full insurance 
coverage. 


Watch your increasing values and in- 
crease your insurance proportionately. 


You can do this most economically with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


where for ninteen years the net cost of 
insurance has averaged $6.20 per thou- 
sand less than the usual insurance com- 
pany premiums. 


Write or wire for the additional protec- 
tion you need to cover your increased 
values. 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 


155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE OLD IRISH PEDDLER! 


We stopped our car and 
gave him a lift, a foot- 
sore old peddler, tired 
from tramping in the 
hot sun. He sold foun- 
tain pens razor 
blades, he said. It was a tough game 
now a days: people wouldn’t buy second 
rate merchandise from an unknown 
peddler. 


‘‘Never buy razor blades from a peddler. 
There’s nothing back of them ! 

And then he alighted at his destination 
and was gone. But his sermon haunted 
us for weeks. ‘‘Never buy wares from a 
peddler. There’s nothing back of them!’ 
Anderson-Barngrover have been in the 
Canning Machinery business for over 
thirty years. Beginning when the indus- 
try was an infant its success has been 
their success. A history of the Canning 
Industry is a history of the achievements 
of A-B. 

The resources of Anderson-Barngrover 
are back of their products. Their’s has 
been a policy of honest merchandising 
coupled with substantial service to the 
user. 
Anderson-Barngrover stand back of their 
wares. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. | 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 


ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


BEANS 

ALLEN, MD., Sept. 24, 1927.—Good. Possibly a 
little above normal. 

WEST PLAINS, MO., Sept. 25, 1927.—Acreage 
25 per cent of normal. Packing season closed with 
very light pack; possibly 10 per cent of normal. 

ELLISTON, VA., Sept. 24, 1927.—40 per cent due 
to the Bean Beetle. Early crop 75 per cent lost. Late 
crops a little better, but only 40 per cent saved. 

LURAY, VA., Sept. 24, 1927.—Very few beans as 
the insects destroyed 80 per cent. 


CORN 
ABERDEEN, MD., Sept. 24, 1927.—Shoepeg— 
60 per cent normal. 
ALLEN, MD., Sept. 24, 1927.—Normal. 
FREDERICK, MD., Sept. 26, 1927—1927 pack is 
about 75 per cent of 1926 pack or 40 per cent of a 
normal pack. Maryland had a short pack last season. 
WESTMINSTER, MD., Sept. 26, 1927.—Pack 
about completed. About 25 per cent of a normal crop. 
ELLISTON. VA., Sept. 24, 1927.—70 per cent 
crop and quality good. 
FRUIT 


ELLISTON, VA., Sept. 24, 1927.—Peaches—50 

percent. Apples—i5 per cent and scarce. 
SWEET POTATOES 

POCOMOKE CITY, MD., Sept. 26, 1927.—Crop 

90 per cent normal. 80 per cent normal yield. 
TOMATOES 

MADISON, IND., Sept. 17, 1927.—Acreage about 
60 per cent with a yield of about 50 per cent. The hot 
weather of the past week has cooked the green ones 
remaining on the vines. Another week will about 
end the pack. 

ALLEN, MD., Sept. 24, 1927.—Less than average. 

BOONSBORO, MD.,-Sept. 26, 1927.—We have con- 
tracted for 40 acres, about one-third of our usual pack. 
The present outlook is about 75 per cent of normal. 
Vines well fruited, but too much cool, wet weather. 

CAMBRIDGE, MD., Sept. 24, 1927.—Pack 90 per 
cent completed. Would estimate pack in this vicinity 
at 70 per cent of 1925. Average quality unusually 
‘good. 

POCOMOKE CITY, MD., Sept. 26, 1927—100 per 
cent normal 80 per cent normal yield. 

CLEVER, MO., Sept. 22, 1927—Canning is prac- 
tically over with all canners in Missouri and Arkansas. 
50 per cent of the canners quit last week. A great 
many canners did not have more than one-fourth of 
a pack. Looks like about 5 per cent of a pack in 
Missouri. 

ELMONT, MO., Sept. 20, 1927.—Crop or packing is 
over. Frost September 19th killed entire crop. This 
summer has been wet and cold. Crop is about 65 per 
cent of normal years. I think frost and wet summer 
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will ensure higher prices in tomato market. I have 
been packing for 20 years and this is the worst year in 
the canning business. 

SELIGMAN, MO., Sept. 22, 1927—40 per cent 
normal yield. Closed our factory September 17th; 


earliest in last ten years. 


WEST PLAINS, MO., Sept. 25, 1927.—Acreage 
25 per cent of normal. Packing season closed with 
very light pack; possibly 10 per cent of normal. 

ELLISTON, VA., Sept. 24, 1927.—50 per cent crop 
due to blight and what is called Black Stem. 
HOLLINS, VA., Sept. 24, 1927.—Condition of crop 
is fair. About half of usual planting. Yield about 
75 per cent 

LOVINGSTON, VA.. Sept. 26, 1927.—Same acre- 
age as 1926 and about same quantity packed. About 
two-thirds of what we anticipated packing August Ist. 
The cool, wet August seriously injured the yield. The 
pack will be practically ended this week. 

LURAY, VA., Sept. 24, 1927.—Crop conditions 
here are about 60 per cent compared with normal years. 
The acreage is about the same as last year. 

LURAY, VA., Sept. 24, 1927.—Cold and dry 
weather will cut crop in half. 


ENDORSED BY HIGH AUTHORITY 


T is a long lane that has no turn, but apparently 
l canned foods have reached that turn and now au- 
thorities are busy extolling their virtues. We are 
just in receipt of a letter from Roy Masson, Managing 
Director American Housewife’s Bureau, in which he 
says: 
“We want to call your attention to the article enti- 
tled ‘What’s in a Can of Vegetables,’ by Dorothy B. 
Marsh, of the Department of Cookery, in the October 
issue of ‘Good Housekeeping.’ This article starts on 
page 74 under the general heading ‘Department of 
Cookery—Good Housekeeping Institute, Katherine A. 
Fisher, Director,’ and contains the following state- 
ment in a box: 
The Truth 
About Canned Vegetables. 

Canned vegetables are very fresh vegetables 
preserved by heat; they lose little of the nutri- 
tive value of the raw product. Canned vegetables 
may be a valuable asset in supplying the various 
vitamins. 

No chemical preservatives or artificial colors 
are used in the canning of vegetables. 

Canners do not use copper salts for greening 
any vegetables. It is against the law. 

The liquor in canned vegetables is pure water, 
or water to which salt is added. It contains flavor 
and food value, including mineral salts, and should 
never be discarded. Use it in soups and sauces, or 
cook it down and serve with the vegetables. 

It is perfectly safe to let vegetables stay in the 
can after the can is opened. However, for stor- 


ing in the refrigerator, all cooked foods are better 
in covered dishes. 


In opening a can of vegetables, it is not neces- 
sary to aerate them before using. Do not, of 


course, wash them. Cook for the time desired.” 


It is the truth, simply told, to the women of the 
world. 
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UNWELCOME PUBLICITY 


Every time that a can of spoiled food reaches a consumer it causes Unwelcome Publicity for the canner. 
Such publicity is widespread, and is doubly unwelcome because it calls public attention to the fact that 
canners are not always using the proper safe-guards for the public health. 


Eliminate unwelcome publicity through the general installation and use of the Hansen Sanitary Can 
Washer to insure thorough washing and complete sterilization of the food containers. 


Canners who use the Hansen Washer are advertising the increased cleanliness and sanitation methods 
on their labels. Insure the quality of your future packs by installing a HANSEN now. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


mK 


% 
Hansen Sanitary Hansen Four Roll Hansen Sanitary Hansen Fruit Hansen Automatic 
Pea & Bean Filler Beet Topper Can Washer and Vegetable Filler Tomato Filler 
3K kK RK RK RK RK RK RK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 


Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 


Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 
Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 


7 SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. 
Ogden, Utah 


BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY &MCH. CO. Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


Cooperative Buying Activities of Wholesale Grocers Alarm Brokers, Who are Left ‘‘Out 
in Cold’’ as Jobbers Organize to ‘‘Fight Fire with Fire.’’—Chains Endeavor to Streng- 
then Organization to Fight Legislative Onslaughts—Rise in Cotton Betters Business 
Position of Southern Wholesale Grocers—Postum Annnounces Plans—Selling 
All Important Phase of Modern Grocery Merchandising, Says National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association Secretary. 


ROKERS ALARMED—Brokers have been displaying con- 

B siderable concern during recent months over the activi- 

ties of wholesale grocers in organizing to meet the 
changed competitive conditions created by the granting of pre- 
ferred discounts and sales terms to the larger chains by spe- 
cialty manufacturers and some of the canners. 

Wholesale grocers have shown a strong tendency toward 
consolidating their buying activities to provide for the placing 
of large unit orders, sufficiently large to permit of their demand- 
ing, and getting, the same low prices which have hitherto been 
available only to the big chains. As a feature of these organi- 
zations is the elimination of the broker in the deal and the 
granting of the usual brokerage to the buyer as a form of re- 
bate, it can readily be seen that the brokers have cause for 
serious concern. 

Thus far there are three large co-operative buying organi- 
zations sponsored by wholesale grocers in existence. Present 
indications are that there will be more in the near future, and 
that the idea will spread. In “fighting fire with fire,” as the 
jobbers are doing, it necessarily follows that many of the high- 
sounding phrases and declarations in some codes of ethics are 
coming in for a thorough shattering, and that the jobbers are in 
many instances “leaving their commercial consciences behind 
them” when they go into the co-operative idea. However, there is 
no disguising the fact that the present situation is an out-and- 
out fight among some of the leading interests in wholesale food 
distribution, and the jobbers, having been forced into the battle 
by the tactics of the chains, are adhering to the age-old slogan 
cf “every man for himself.” 

The old-line, legitimate food brokers, with established ac- 
counts, are in fairly satisfactory position at the moment. The 
broker who has hitherto devoted most of his time and attention 
to “just trading around” is having hard sledding. And, the 
third factor, the broker who has been none too careful of either 
his buying or selling connections now finds himself “out in the 
cold” entirely. 


While there has been considerable talk regarding probable 
action by some of the brokers in bringing a few of the newer 
phases of food marketing to the attention of the Federal Trade 
Commission, with a view to showing that unfair trade prac- 
tices are being indulged in, nothing of the sort has materialized 
as yet. Indeed, it is difficult to see just where the brokers have 
much of a case when the ordinary changes in distributive meth- 
ods are taken into consideration. 

The Chains Gather—As this is being written the annual 
convention of the National Chain Store Grocers Association is 
in progress in Washington, D. C. The chains have been in “hot 
water” during the past year insofar as state legislative activi- 
ties are concerned, and the move to legislate against the chains, 
if nothing else, should weld the chain grocery jobbers into a 
compact organization, with a much more representative mem- 
bership than has hitherto been the case. Interest is centering 
in the attempt being made by the chain grocer to secure the sup- 
port of chain store operators in other fields in opposing anti- 
chain legislation. From present indications, a well-defined 
movement against the chain store interests has gotten under 
way; one which will require much legal action to straighten out 
to the satisfaction of the operators of the chain systems. The 
anti-chain store acts already enacted into law in several of the 
states are unconstitutional, in the opinion of counsel for the 
chains, but this will have to be proven in the courts before 
remedial action can be looked for, and in the meantime the tide 
against the chains is expected to continue to roll in. 

Canned Field Corn—A warning against the handling of 
canned field corn, unless properly labeled, together with a strong 
suggestion against the handling of this low-grade product 
under any circumstances, has been sent to members by the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association. The bulletin of the or- 
ganization on the subject cites circulars of the Bureau of Chem- 


istry and of the National Canners Association. “Those who buy 
or sell canned field corn,” sayes the bulletin, “must label it 
plainly as such and indicate that it is not sugar corn. Those 
who violate this ruling will lay themselves open to serious con- 
sequences as violators of the Pure Foods and Drug Act.” 

Southern Jobbing Trade Better—The rise in the price of 
cotton has not only furnished another active and encouraging 
factor to the continuing prosperity of the nation’s business, but 
has completely changed the outlook for all Southern business 
this fall, and especially has it enlivened the wholesale grocery 
business, according to “Facts and Figures,” the publication of 
the American Wholesale Grocers Association. “It means that 
within the remaining three and a half months of the year whole- 
sale grocers will enjoy a period of crowded activity, which will 
materially add to their profits for the year.” The publication 
quotes from a number of sales bulletins issued by various whole- 
sale grocery concerns in the coton belt, all noting improved 
business conditions, increased buying, and a general stopping 
up of credit and economic conditicns generally. One such bul- 
letin said, in part: “The prettiest time in the world to sell mer- 
chandise is when we have a strong market and when merchants 
are voluntarily calling up and writing for merchandise for 
spot and asking for an increase of orders that are placed.” 

Retailer-Chain Idea Progressing—The Michigan Wholesale 
Grocers Association is reported to be meeting with considerable 
success in lining up its members on the “Home-Owned Store” 
plan. Under this plan the wholesale grocers get their retail 
customers to contract with them to operate their stores some- 
thing along the order of the chains, insofar as displays, etc., 
are concerned, but stressing the fact that the individual retail 
groceries are “home owned” and are not operated by a “for- 
eign” corporation, P. T. Green, secretary of the Michigan As- 
sociation, in outlining the progress made in the campaign, says: 
“We have received 200 contracts from one firm, 79 from an- 
other, 67 from another, and a great many running from 20 to 
40 from others. This in spite of the fact that many jobbers 
were only able to work a part of the week, owing to slow mail 
service and their not receiving their salesmen’s kits until the 
week was half gone. Frankly, the plan is starting out far be- 
yond our expectations, and is bound to gather momentum. when 
all mercheants become acquainted with the movement.” 


Postum’s Plans—The Postum Company, in announcing te 
the trade a reduction in the wholesale price of “Jell-O,” shade a 
little light on the plans, behind its expansion program. After 
pointing out that the current cut is the second announced on its 
products since the first of the year, the company says: “We be- 
lieved for a numberof years that substantial savings could be 
made in the production, distribution and administration of a 
group of nationally advertised, non-competitive food specialties. 
Postum Company, Inc., embarked on a program of extension in 
1925. Since the inception of that program Postum has ac- 
quired Jell-O, Swan’s-Down Cake Flour and Minute Tapioca. 
All these products, together with the original Post line, Postum 
Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties and Post’s 
Bran Flakes, are now sold by the Post Products Company, Inc. 
The reduction on both Post Toasties and Jell-O is the result of 
this program of expansion and the important economies it has 
made possible. Recently Postum Company, Inc., acquired Wal- 
ter Baker & Co., Ltd., makers of cocoa and chocolate products, 
and the Franklin Baker Co., manufacturers of cocoanut and 
other nut products. These products will be sold by a new sales 
organization, to be known as Baker Associated Companies, Inc. 
Richard Hellman, Inc., makers of Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise, will 
become a member of the Postum group on or about December 
1st, and will form a separate and independent unit of Postum 
Company, Inc. Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise will continue indefi- 
nitely under its present management and sales policy. Postum 


( Continued on page 35 ) 
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THE LIVINGSTON COUNTY 
CANNING CO. | 


HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader this 
Year. We would refer all canners to them 
as to its capacity and grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


Wells & Patapsco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ROGERS BROS.’ SEED CO. 


SPECIALISTS’ 
BREEDERS & GROWERS 


PEAS BLOOD 


FOR 
CANNERS Reg. Trademark 


326 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


McStay Lightning Box Sealer 


The McStay Lightning Box Sealer, for- 


B 

is now made exclusively by us at our % ~~ Y 
Baltimore factory. This machine is made | ; 
for all sizes corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping cases. The high quality of the 
McStay Lightning Box Sealer will be 
maintained by us as when manufactured by 
the original patentees. 


Lombard and Concord Sts, 
Baltimore, .. Maryland 


We carry a complete stock of Canner’s, Preservers and Bottler’s Machinery. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF FIRST SHIPMENT ON INSTALL- 
MENT CONTRACT RULED NOT TO PRECLUDE 
REJECTION OF LATER DELIVERIES 


Court Finds That Agreement Was Divisible With Re- 
spect to Each Installment. 


- RECENT Court decision contains many points 
which will prove of interest to canners as the 
same conditions would undoubtedly govern in 

the matter of several carloads of canned foods, as they 
did in this matter of sugar. It is for this reason we 
reprint the whole opinion herewith.—The Editor. 

CZARNIKOW - RIONDA COMPANY, PLAINTIFF IN 
ERROR, (DEFENDANT BELOW,) V. WEST MARKET GRO- 
CERY COMPANY (FORMERLY KNOWN AS SHEPPARD 
STRASSHEIM Co.) No. 364. CIRCUIT COURT OF AP- 
PEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 

The contract in this case was one for the purchase 
of sugar. It was contemplated in the contract that 
a large total quantity of sugar should be shipped at 
different times in carload lots, and to parties to whom 
the buyer might resell, as well as to the buyer himself. 
It was also provided that the seller should draw drafts 
for the purchase price of each consignment as soon as 
shipped. The court held that the contract was divis- 
ible and that acceptance of the first installment did 
not preclude the rejection of the later defective in- 
stallments. 

Before Manton, Swan, and Augustus N. Hand, 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Writ of error to the District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York to review a judgment in 
favor of the plaintiff below. Affirmed. 

The parties will be referred to as plaintiff and de- 
fendant, in accordance with their relation to the liti- 
gation in the trial court. 

Contract Entered into for Sale of Sugar 

The plaintiff was an Illinois corporation, engaged 
in business as a wholesale grocer in Chicago. The de- 
fendant was a New York corporation, engaged in the 
business of selling sugar. In April, 1920, the parties 
entered into a contract for the sale by defendant to 
plaintiff of a quanity of sugar descirbed as “4,200 
bags, Eastern cane fine granulated Federal Sugar Re- 
fining Company brand.” The price was $17 net per 
bag of 100 pounds, and delivery was to be f. o. b. re- 
finery, New York. Shipments were to be made at 
seller’s option during August, 1920. The contract 
provided that the buyer should establish in New York 
an irrevocable letter of credit, to be drawn against by 
the seller upon presentation of bills of lading. 

Some time prior to August 18, 1920, defendant 
shipped at plaintiff’s request one carload of 600 bags 
of the sugar to a company in Dayton, Ohio, to which 
plaintiff had sold this quantity. Payment for this 
carload was obtained by defendant by draft drawn 
against the aforesaid letter of credit. The remainder 
of the sugar, 3,600 bags (except for the shortage of one 
bag, of which no point is made), was shipped by de- 
fendant in six carloads, delivered to the railroad on 
several dates between August 20 and 24. The bills of 
lading were made to the order of defendant as con- 
signee, notify plaintiff. Drafts for $61,183, the aggre- 
gate price of the 3,599 bags, were drawn by defendant 
and paid under the letter of credit. The six carloads 
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of sugar arrived at Depot Harbor, Ontario, at various 
times, and were there placed on one boat and trans- 
ported to Chicago where they arrived September 
9, 1920. 
Upon being notified of their arrival, plaintiff 
promptly made inspection, samples being drawn from 
many bags, and determined that the sugar was not 
merchantable or marketable as a standard eastern 
cane fine granulated sugar. Thereupon plaintiff 
promptly notified defendant of its rejection of the 
sugar and offered to return it. Defendant refused its 
return, and it was sold by plaintiff at the best price 
obtainable. The proceeds, subject to deductions for 
expenses, were credited to defendant, leaving a bal- 
ance of approximately $27,000, which plaintiff claimed 
to be due and owing on account of its payments of the 
drafts drawn against the letter of credit when the 
sugar was shipped to plaintiff’s Ohio customer. 
Referee’s Finding Approved by Court 

After demand for payment and refusal by defen- 
dant, this suit was brought; jurisdiction of the Federal 
court resting upon diversity of citizenship. By stipu- 
lation a jury was waived and the issues referred to a 
referee, to hear evidence and report findings of fact 
and conclusions of law. The referee found in favor of 
the plaintiff. The District Court, without opinion, con- 
firmed the report, and judgment was entered accord- 
ingly. 

Glenn & Ganter, of New York City (Garrard 
Glenn and James F. Dealy, both of New York City, of 
counsel), for plaintiff in error. 

Edwin M. Bohm, of New York City, and Ralph 
Merriam, of Chicago, IIl., for defendant in error. 


Swan, Circuit Judge (after stating the facts as 
above). The main question presented on this writ of 
error raises an interesting point of law, but before 
reaching it the sufficiency of the evidence to prove one 
essential fact must be considered. The defendant con- 
tends that the plaintiff entirely failed to prove that 
the sugar of which it complains was defective in quality 
when loaded on the cars at the refinery. The question 
is properly raised on this record, under the doctrine 
recently stated in Thompson-Starrett Co. v. La Belle 
Iron Works, 17 F. (2d) 536 (C. C. A.) The United 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 177, Volumn II.) 

We are satisfied, however, that the proof is ade- 
quate to sustain the referée’s finding that the 3,599 
bags of sugar were not of the quality called for by 
the contract. There is overwhelming testimony that 
the sugar was off color and not up to standard at the 
time it reached Chicago. But the defendant contends 
that there is no proof it was in the same condition 
when delivered f. 0. b. cars except the testimony of the 
plaintiff’s expert food chemist. This testimony, defen- 
dant contends, should have been stricken out, because 
the witness gave an erroneous answer to a question on 
cross-examination asking for the chemical composi- 
tion of sucrose. This he corrected by letter to the ref- 
eree before the close of the trial. The witness had 
had an extensive training and long experience as a 
food chemist. He had acted as consulting chemist, and 
had rendered professional services for numerous sugar 
refineries and plantations. His erroneous recollection 


of the formula for sucrose goes to the credibility, 
rather than competency, of his testimony. The referee 
was right in denying the motion to strike out his entire 
testimony. He testified that he tasted molasses in the 
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LABELS AND FOLDING BOXES jf 
THAT HELP SELL GOODS 


RESS up your package. The 


_ No new brand should be adopted without careful | 


investigation. 


oi We operate a Trade Mark Bureau for the benefit 
of our customers. It contains records of over 


ey 829,000 brand names including all registered brands. — 


The service is free. 


The United States Printing Company 


Color Printing Headquarters 
BALTIMORE 
439 Cross St. 
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A machine found in nearly 


The Kiefer Rotary 


and Sterilizer. 


at a speed of up to 120 a minute: 


an assurance against waste of water. 


are still in use. What more need be said ? 
Shipped complete ready to install. 
Write for pamphlet. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


every packaging plant. 


Jar and Bottle Rinser 


Thoroughly rinses containers inside and outside 


The only rinser with the Kiefer patented central 
water-distributing valve---guaranteed never to leak--- 


The first rinsers we built, some fifteen years ago, 
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samples of the sugar offered in evidence; that this in- 
dicated insufficient refining of the raw sugar and ac- 
counted for the off color of the sugar complained of. 


Sugar Discolored Throughout Mass 


Even without the expert’s testimony, we think the 
referee’s finding would have been justified. The sugar 
was not stained or off color in spots, but uniformly and 
throughout the whole mass of all the many bags sam- 
pled. It is common knowledge that standard fine gran- 
ulated cane sugar remains white indefinitely, unless 
stained, spotted or otherwise operated upon by some 
external agent. The bags were clean, and showed no 
sign of wetting or damage. It is unbelievable that 
such uniformity of defect throughout the contents of 
so many bags could have occurred in transit, if the 
sugar was of standard quality when it left the refinery. 
See Joannes v. Czarnikow Rionda Co., 1221 Misc. Rep. 
474, 201 N. Y. S. 409, appealed 209 App. Div. 868, 205 
N. Y. S. 930. 

This brings us to the proposition upon which the 
defendant places chief reliance for reversal of the judg- 
ment, namely, that the plaintiff could not rescind its 
contract as to the 3,599 bags complained of without re- 
turning also the 600 bags previously shipped under the 
contract to plaintiff’s customer in Ohio. Argument has 
been ably presented by learned counsel to the effect 
that the contract for 4,200 bags was an entire and in- 
divisible contract; that the common law of New York 
requires a buyer under such a contract to rescind in 
toto, if at all; and that the Uniform Sales Act (Consol. 
Laws N. Y. c. 41, art. 5), which is embodied in the Per- 
sonal Property Law of the State, has not changed the 
common-law doctrine. 

The plaintiff meets this argument by referring to 
section 125 of the Personal Property Law (Consol. 
Laws, c. 41), and the decision of Portfolio v. Rubin, 233 
N. Y. 489, 185 N. E. 843. In that case the buyer con- 
tracted to purchase four pieces of cloth suitable for 
manufacture into cloaks and suits. The price was at 
so much per yard. The seller delivered four pieces, of 
which the buyer rejected two as nonconforming with 
the contract because shaded, and accepted two, tender- 
ing the computed price herefor. Suit was brought by 
the seller for the price of all four pieces. The Municipal 
Court decided that the contract was divisible, and that 
the defendant could reject the pieces which did not con- 
form to the contract. The Appellate Term, holding 
that the contract was entire, and that the defendant in 
accepting part accepted all, reversed the judgment. 

The Appellate Division (196 App. Div. 316, 187 N. 
Y. S. 802) reinstated the judgment of the Municipal 
Court, but rested its reversal of the Appellate Term on 
a question of waiver and practice. On appeal to the 
Court of Appeals, the judgment for defendant was af- 
firmed. Judge Crane, writing for the unanimous court, 
placed his opinion upon two grounds. (1) That the Per- 
sonal Property Law had changed the common law of 
complete delivery; and (2) that the evidence sustained 
the conclusion of the Municipal Court that this was a 
divisible, not an entire, contract. If the decision is ap- 
plicable to the case at bar, either ground would justify 
the judgment of the trial court. 


Application of Statute to Mixed Deliveries 


The defendant contends, however, that section 125 
and the Portfolio decision relate only to a single mixed 
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delivery, of which part conforms to the contract and 
part does not, and that the statute and the decision 
have no bearing upon a contract which contemplates 
delivery in installments. It must be conceded that the 


‘Portfolio Case involved only a single mixed delivery. 


But that a different result would have been reached had 
the four pieces of cloth been delivered at different 
hours of the day, and the first two pieces been accepted 
before the two defective pieces arrived, seems to us 
most unlikely. No adequate reason can be advanced for 
permitting rejection of the defective goods in the one 
case, but not in the other. 


Section 125 was held applicable to an installment 
contract in Guaranty Trust Co. v. Gerseta Corporation, 
212 App. Div. 76, 208 N. Y. 8. 270. In fact, an install- 
ment contract, particularly where it is contemplated 
that a large total quantity shall be shipped at different 
times in carload lots, and to parties to whom the buyer 
may resell, as well as the buyer himself, and that the 
seller shall draw drafts for the purchase price of each 
consignment as soon as shipped, seems to present a far 
stronger case for holding the contract divisible than 
did the facts in the Portfolio Case. That the doctrine 
there laid down should be so narrowly limited as to 
apply only to a single mixed delivery we cannot believe. 


In this conclusion we are fortified by the English 
case of Jackson v. Rotax Motor Co. (1910), 2 K. B. 937. 
The sellers (plaintiffs) were manufacturers of motor 
horns in Paris. ‘The buyers (defendants) were dealers 
in motor accessories in London. The buyers ordered 
from the sellers some 600 motor horns of various de- 
scriptions and prices. The order provided: “Delivery 
as required, usual terms 214 per cent franco franco 
London.” At the buyers’ request the goods were deliv- 
ered to a particular fir mof carriers. They were deliv- 
ered in 19 cases at various dates in May and June, 1909. 
The first installment of four cases was accepted by the 
buyers, who had resold the goods in one of the cases. 
The cases shipped in subsequent installments were re- 
jected when inspection, on the arrival of the last con- 
signment, disclosed that a large portion were defective. 
The seller sued for the full purchase price. The buyers 
paid into court the sum due for the first four cases. The 
trial court held for the plaintiffs, allowing a deduction 
to defendants for damages for the defective goods. In 
the Court of Appeals the judgment was reversed, all of 
the judges agreeing that thé contract was divisible, and 
that acceptance of the first installment did not preclude 
rejection of the later defective installments. Cozens- 
Hardy, M. R., said: 


Right of Rejection of Later Shipments 


“As a matter of construction of that order it seems 
to me that it clearly contemplated, not one entire con- 
tract for the sale at a lump price of an entire number 
of goods, but deliveries from time to time as required, 
with this result: That it is no answer to the buyers’ 
claim to reject to say: ‘You cannot reject the later de- 
liveries, because you have accepted delivery of a prior 
installment which was up to the mark, and which you 
could not reject.” 


Similar reasoning appears in the concurring opin- 
ions of Farwell and Kennedy, L. JJ.; the latter saying: 
“It seems to me impossible to say, from the way in 
which this transaction has been carried out by the par- 
ties, that it was intended to be treated as one entire 
contract, so that the acceptance of an earlier install- 
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ment would preclude the buyers from rejecting a later 
installment. * * * In fact, I think the natural in- 
ference is that this transaction is to be treated, as 
stated by Farwell, L. J., on the footing of there being a 
separate contract for each delivery. It cannot matter 
whether the bales are large or small—the goods, of 
course, must come in some form of package—but I 
think it is part of the right of the buyer, if each con- 
signment is to be treated as forming the subject of a 
separate contract, that all the goods comprised in that 
consignment should be of merchantable quality.” 


That interpretation of the contract seems to us 
equally applicable to the case at bar. The contract is 
divisible in the sense defined in the Portfolio Case; that 
is, the part to be performed by the seller consists of 
several distinct and separate items (installments), and 
the price to be paid by the buyer is apportioned to each 
item. See also Rubin v. Sturtevant, 80 F. 930 (C. C. A. 
2). A. K. Young & Conant Mfg. Co. v. Wakefield, 121 
Mass. 91; Holmes v. Gregg, 66 N. H. 621, 23 A. 17; Da 
Ponte v. Simonian (1923), 127 Wash. 214, 220 P. 799, 
222 P. 901). 


Contract Devisible on Installment Deliveries 


None of the later New York cases appear to us to 
be inconsistent with this view. While a contract for 
installment deliveries may be treated as an entire con- 
tract, when the issue is whether a failure by the seller 
or the buyer in respect to an early installment may be 
so material a breach of the contract as to justify the 
other party in refusing to perform in respect to later 
installments, as held in Bahnsen & Co. v. Gerst, 235 
N. Y. 426, 139 N. E. 563, and Ferguson v. Chuck, 236 
N. Y. 149, 140 N. E. 225, it does not necessarily follow 
that the contract is to be deemed entire when the issue 
is whether acceptance of an early installment precludes 
rejection of a later defective installment. Where this 
is the issue, we held the contract before us divisible. 


If the buyer is under no duty to accept and pay for 
a defective installment, it can hardly be doubted that, 
if he had paid for it in advance, he would have a right 
to recover such payment on the theory of failure of 
consideration. See Hill v. Rewee, 52 Mass. (11 Metc.) 
268, 272; Da Ponte v. Simonian, supra. 


It is urged that the plaintiff cannot recover its 
payment for the second installment without rescinding 
in toto and returning the 600 bags shipped to its Ohio 
customer. The argument is highly technical, for the 
seller is better off by retaining the contract price paid 
him for the 600 bags than he would be if they were re- 
turned and he were obliged to refund the price, which 
exceeded the market value, as found by the referee, at 
the date of the seller’s default and continuously there- 
after until September 18, 1920. Under such circum- 
’ stances it may perhaps be doubted whether a rescind- 
ing buyer must return in kind the first installment, 
even if the contract were nondivisible. See Norrington 
v. Wright, 115 U. S. 188, 205, 6 S. Ct. 12, 29 L. Ed. 366. 
But this need not be decided, because, as we have held 
above, the contract for the sugar is divisible in respect 
to the installments. Under such circumstances, the 
power of rescission exists as to each installment. See 
Rubin v. Sturtevant, supra, page 932, and A. K. Young 
& Conant Mfg. Co. v. Wakefield, supra, the latter case 
expressly distinguishing Mansfield v. Trigg, 113 Mass. 
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THE SALMON SITUATION 
Juneau, Alaska, September 10th, 1927. 


HAT the 1927 fishing season in the Southeastern 
' § Alaska district has been a great deal more of a 
failure than has been generally considered, is the 
opinion of the salmon cannery men on Chatham Straits. 

Escapement Is Good—lIn every one of the twenty 
or more inlets in Chatham Straits the waters were 
fairly well filled with salmon, indicating that the late 
run and the new bureau regulations would result in a 
very large escapement. At Red Bluff Bay the water 
was alive with salmon, and it is believed there was an 
escapement of 100,000 dogs and humpies in the river 
at the head of the bay, the biggest run ever seen there. 
At the stream and lake at the entrance to the bay a run 
of reds is in full swing. 

This year’s fish shortage is not confined to salmon. 
Herring plants as a whole have had a bad year. An 
example of the disappointing run is the pack of the 
Fidalgo Island Packing Company, at Pillar Bay. At 
the beginning of the season the minimum estimate was 
300,000 gallons of oil, with hopes of 400,000. When the 
plant closed last week it had 166,000 gallons, and up to 
the present time this is the leading output on Chatham 
Straits. This is the average throughout the reduction 
plants on the Straits, a pack of about one-half of the 
minimum estimate. 

Following are figures on most of the salmon plants 
on Chatham Straits: Salmon: Superior Packing Com- 
pany (closed), Tenakee, 22,000; Alaska Consolidated 
Canneries (closed), 32,000; Sebastian Stuart, Tyree, 
13,000; Fidalgo Island Packing Co. (closed), Pillar 
Bay, 36,500. 

Alaska Canners Meet—Alaska packers will make 
no effort to have the fall salmon fishing season, closed 
by Henry O’Malley, federal commissioner of fisheries, 
reopened. Instead they will gather all information con- 
cerning the run of the fish, when it started, the size of 
it, the number of fish which have reached or will reach 
the spawning grounds in the streams and rivers of 
Southeastern Alaska, the fish in the bays and straits 
and the time that the peak of the run, if there is a be- 
lated run, reaches the coastline. 

This was decided at a meeting of representative 
Alaska packers held at the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash. Thirty-five packers, were represented. The 
meeting was held behind closed doors, and a special 
committee of seven was named with H. B. Friele, vice- 
president of the Nakat Packing Corporation, as chair- 
man, to issue a statement relative to the action taken. 
Compare Notes—The packers met and compared 
notes. The question of protesting the action of Mr. 
O’Malley in closing the fall season was not formally 
considered. 

“That is a closed incident,” Mr. Friele said. “Mr. 
O’Malley has announced that the season is closed. That 
ends the question. The packers did not discuss this 
phase of the situation, because it is something not at 
issue at our meeting.” 

The packers discovered that reports from their sta- 
tions in northern waters were not unanimous. Some 


stations reported salmon running thiry days late. Oth- 
ers reported no fish. 

With these reports before them, the packers de- 
cided to notify their Alaska stations to start gathering 
the desired data so it would be available for future ref- 
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Modern Can Making Methods 


Can users who accepted our recent invitation to inspect our 
Plant, and the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING, were trem- 
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endously impressed with our facilities. 


On account of seasonal activities many canners were pre- 


vented from being present. To these we renew our invit- 
ation to visit us at any time which may suit their conveni- 
ence, believing that the better acquainted the trade becomes 
with our unsurpassed layout, the greater the popularity of 
SOUTHERN CANS. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


Gibbs Industrial Building Baltimore 


all sizes and Types. 


Indiana Pulpers 
Improved Brush Finishers 


Indiana Paddle Finishers 

Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Indiana Grading Tables 

Indiana Corn Shakers 

Indiana Continuous Pumpkin 
Wilters 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 


-Your Cooking Problems Solved 
by use of these appliances. 


Actual tests show 
The Kook-More Koil 
95% efficient “de 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pulp Pumps 

Enameled & Cypress Tanks 
Steam Traps 

Steel Stools 

Enameled Pails 

Enameled Pipe 

Peeling Knives 

Fire Pots 

Open & Closed Retorts 


COIL IN TANK 
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erence in case a similar situation ever confronts the 
industry. 


U.S. Also Gathers Data—The Fisheries Bureau is 
engaged in similar work. The packers’ data will be 
presented at a meeting of the association late in Octo- 
ber and then forwarded to Mr. O’Malley. 

The packers report that between the fifty-seventh 
and fifty-eighth parallels the pack was between 20 to 
50 per cent normal, and south of the fifty-seventh it 
was between 15 and 20 per cent normal. 

Why the run was late, and why there was no run 
this year, is something the packers declare they have 
no information upon. Many surmises were advanced at 
today’s session. The “pinks” run every two years, they 
report, and in 1925 the escapement was such the pack- 
ers and the bureau estimated the run this year would 
be a record-breaker. Instead, there was no run during 
the open fishing season. 

The belief is general that the run was thirty days 
late, and that it will be under way soon. The run was 
late all over the Alaskan waters, packers said today, 
starting ten days late on the Seward Peninsula and in- 
creasing towards the south. 

If it is found that the run is thirty days late, this 
will be borne out by reports from the stations and will 
be used in the future when there is a similar scarcity 
of fish, as information to place before the commissioner 
in asking a shifting in the fishing season dates. 

Petersburg Packing Co., Petersburg, Alaska, has 
completed its work for the season, canning 33,138 cases 
of salmon this year, as compared with 127,600 cases 
last year. A normal pack would have amounted to ap- 
proximately 100,000 cases. Most of this year’s pack 
has been sent south already. 

Reopening for the fall fishing would not give us 
the slightest chance of breaking even on the expenses 
of staying open, and for us to start up again this year 
is sending good money after bad, in our opinion. 

British Columbia canneries will, for the most part, 
face a loss at the end of this fishing season as a result 
of poor supplies of fish and closures by the department 
of marine and fisheries. The greater part of the canned 
products is sold early in the year before the fish are 
caught, and it is now impossible for the packers to 
change these contracts. 

“Salmon canners are all optimists,” an official 
stated. ‘We sell our fish before they are caught, and 
this year we must face the loss.” Sockeye salmon is the 
only pack that came anywhere near yielding the normal 
supply usually obtained. 


PACKING FOR DOMESTIC SHIPMENT 


Department of Commerce Conducting Research to Re- 
duce Waste in Transportation Resulting from 
Faulty Packing 


HE Department of Commerce has issued a new 
series of bulletins on the subject of “Packing for 
Domestic Shipment.” The purpose of these 
studies is to reduce the waste in transportation result- 
ing from faulty packing. 

An advisory board of representatives of the lead- 
ing container industries, shippers and transportation 
agencies is co-operating with the Transportation Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in investigating and recommending to shippers con- 
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tainers whose use would tend to minimize loss, and as- 
sure safe delivery of merchandise. 

Julius Klein, director of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, explains the work as follows: 

“For many years the Department of Commerce 
has stressed the importance of the adequate packing of 
merchandise for export and has carried on a campaign 
to acquaint shippers with the best export-packing prac- 
tices. Practical information and scientific research 
data on container construction have been made avail- 
able to all interested in establishing a higher packing 
standard for American products to be shipped abroad. 

Export Packing Excellent—“The adverse opinon 
of our packing methods held abroad in the early days 
of our foreign-trade expansion no longer exists. Amer- 
ican merchandise is now being transported safely to all 
parts of the globe, and other exporting countries are 
investigating, and adopting, the excellent packing 
standards we have established. 

“The success attained in improving our export 
packages and in reducing the enormous losses formerly 
incurred prompted interested agencies to suggest that 
the department undertake a similar work in the domes- 
tic field. Realizing the value of a survey of this nature, 
the Secretary of Commerce appointed an advisory 
board to work out the problem. 

Faulty Packing Costs Millions—In a foreword of 
the current series of bulletins, Secretary of Commerce. 
Hoover congratulates the Advisory Board on Do- 
mestic Packing “upon the completion of the first phase 
of their program in connection with reduction of waste 
in domestic commerce due to faulty packing.” He adds: 

“The costly wastes involved in the improper pack- 
ing and handling of merchandise, resulting annually in 
loss of millions of dollars, can be materially reduced by 
placing authentic information of this nature in the 
hands of shippers.” 

Bulletins Are Being Issued—tThe first pamphlet, 
which discussed paper-wrapped packages for parcel 
post and express shipment, has already been published. 
Bulletins on wooden fiber, plywood and wire-bound 
boxes, baling and cooperage are being released simulta- 
neously, and others on strapping and marking will be 
released at an early date. 


THE CORN BORER 


Rate of Increase in 1927 Found to Be 50 Per Cent, 
Against 400 Per Cent in 1926. 


ORN borers increased 50 per cent in 1927 to reach 
C an average of 13 borers per 100 stalks in 743 
townships of the infected states, the Department 
of Agriculture stated September 22 as a result of a 
survey. The report was made to members of the In- 
ternational Corn Borer Committee by the Director of 
Scientific Work, Dr. A. S. Woods, at a meeting in To- 
ledo September 21. 

The 1927 figure compares favorably with the 1926 
increase of 400 per cent, the statement says. Without 
a campaign the average would now be, at the old rate 
of increase, 32 borers per 100 stalks. Ohio has the 
lowest average, with four per hundred stalks, a de- 
crease from last year’s figure. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Field surveys in 743 townships in the heavily in- 
fested states show that the $10,000,000 spring cam- 
paign against the European corn borer has retarded the 
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Packing 


This is the task for 1927---No canner can avoid it--- 
It is hard, but it is not impossible---and it is not the sort 


of thing that can be done by guess work. 


To insure 


uniform results you will need uniform procedure. 


In other words you must start right---if you expect to 


end right ! 


Some of the oldest 
and best firms are or- 
dering a copy of A 
Complete Course In 
Canning—to stu dy 
this question from the 
foundation up. That 
will save time, trouble, 
worry—and help 
mightily towards the 
- desired end. 


386 Pages 6x9 
Bourd in Leatherette, Stamped in Gold 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 


Price $10.00, postage prepaid 


Isn’t that the wise 
way to go about this? 
You have the time 
Read this au- 
thority—get all the 
points possible. There 


now. 


is nothing that can 


help you as much. 


You’ll find it the best 
$10.00 you ever in- 


vested. 
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borers’ rate of increase. The report of the survey was 
made to members of the International Corn Borer Com- 
mittee meeting in Toledo September 21 to begin a 
three-day tour of borer-infested territory in Ohio, 
Michigan and Ontario. 

Average Infestation Studied—Census of the borer 
population as determined by actual count in the field 
during the past month in Michigan, Ohio, New York 
and Pennsylvania shows that there is now an average 
of 13 borers per 100 stalks in the campaign area as 
compared with an average of eight borers per 100 
stalks last year. In 1925 the borer population in this 
area was two borers per 100 stalks. 

Though this means an increase of 50 per cent in 
borer population this year, explained Dr. A. F. Woods, 
in general charge of corn borer control for the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, it compares favorably with 
the increase of 400 per cent in borer population regis- 
tered in 1926 when there was no control campaign. Had 
there been no campaign this spring, judging by the in- 
crease in 1926, we might now find about 32 instead of 
13 borers per 100 stalks. 

“The increase from 8 to 13 borers per 100 stalks 
came this year despite a cleanup that destroyed 95 per 
cent of the borers,’”’ Dr. Woods continued. “We have 
to remember that five borers left of an original popula- 
tion of 100 will produce on an average of 150 mature 
borers. The cleanup this spring was more effective 
than we dared hope for. To reduce the rate of increase 
from 400 to 50 per cent is proof that even though the 
borer spreads throughout the corn belt we can keep 
damage to the corn crop by the borer down to a mini- 
mum.” This field survey, Dr. Woods concluded, effec- 
tively disposes of any charges made this summer that 
the spring campaign was a failure. Increase in the 
number of borers per 100 stalks was discovered in 
three of the four heavily infested states. Ohio alone 
showed a decrease. 


Michigan Infested Most Heavily — Michigan’s 
borer population per 100 stalks now averages 35, as 
compared with 11 last year and 2 in 1925. New York 
averages 11-borers per 100 stalks now, as against 7 last 
year and 4 the year before. Pennsylvania has 18 borers 
per 100 stalks this year, as compared with 7 last year 
and 3 in 1925. Ohio, the survey showed, has an aver- 
age of 4 borers per 100 stalks this year, as compared 
with 5 last year and 2 in 1925. 

The figures are based on all but 75 of 818 town- 
ships in the campaign area. Scouting is still going on 
in these 75 townships, all of which are in the less heav- 
ily infested section. 

Weather conditions generally in early summer, 
Federal entomologists said, were unusually favorable 
to the survival and growth of the young borer. The 
borer has continued its spread southward and west- 
ward and even northward, reports of Federal scouts 
indicate. Four hundred and ten townships have been 
added so far this year to the list of infested townships 
in Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New York and Indi- 
ana. Of the 410, 228 are in Ohio, 67 in Indiana, 61 in 
Michigan, 53 in Pennsylvania, and 1 in New York. 

The new southern border of borer infested terri- 
tory is Piskaway Co., Ohio; the western border, accord- 
ing to the scouts’ reports to date, is in Marshall and 
St. Joseph counties, Indiana, and the northern border 
is now in Alpena county, Michigan. 

Among those members of the Department of Ag- 
riculture attending the conference are: Assistant Sec- 
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retary R. W. Dunlap; the director of scientific work, 
A. F. Woods; the director of extension work, C. W. 
Warburton, and the chief of the Cereal and Forage In- 
sects Division, W. H. Larrimer, who is in charge of the 
corn borer work of the Department. 


TEXAS GUARDS ITS OYSTER SUPPLY 


HE Texas State Department of Health has adopt- 
j ed shellfish control regulations designed to meet 
the minimum requirements laid down by the 
United States Public Health Service with a view of 
insuring safe oysters and other shellfish taken from 
beds in the Texas area, according to a statement re- 
ceived at the Public Health Service September 23 from 
Dr. J. C. Anderson, state health officer of Texas. 

The regulations, the statement said, specify that 
no shellfish shall be taken from any waters “except 
from such growing areas as are approved by the State 
Department of Health.” Moreover, they make manda- 
tory the proper construction of shucking and packing 
plants the certification of wholesale companies. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Shellfish control regulations designed to meet the 
minimum requirements laid down by the United States 
Public Health Service have been announced by Dr. J. 
C. Anderson, state health officer. A copy of these regu- 
lations, together with a letter calling attention to sani- 
tary standards necessary in the taking and handling of 
shellfish, have been sent to all engaged in the oyster 
industry. 

Packing Companies Notified—Oyster packing com- 
panies have also been notified, Dr. Anderson stated, 
“that companies failing to meet the minimum sanitary 
standards specified will not be permitted to ship oysters 
out of the state. A survey, conducted by the staff of 
the hygienic laboratory of the State Department of 
Health, of oyster producing areas, has just been com- 
pleted, and a survey of shucking and packing plants 
along the coast has been started. E. H. Gage, asso- 
ciate sanitary engineer of the United States Public 
Health Service, in charge of shellfish sanitation for 
this district, and Chester Cohen, district sanitary en- 
gineer, are conducting the latter survey. 


“Some of the regulations governing the taking 
and handling of shellfish are: No shellfish shall be 
taken from any waters except from such growing 
areas as approved by the State Department of Health; 
shellfish shall not be floated, stored or cleansed in 
water other than that of standard purity; all boats 
used in the taking and handling of shellfish shall be 
kept in a good sanitary condition; shellfish held in 
storage must be kept so as not to be contaminated; 
accurate daily records must be kept by all wholesale 
companies, and definite regulations concerning con- 
struction, lighting, ventilation and equipmet of shuck- 
ing and packing plants.” “f 


CECIL SMITH DIES SUDDENLY 


ALTIMORE’S canned food fraternity was greatly 
B shocked on Sunday morning, September 25th, to 
read of the death of one of its best-known men— 
John Cecil Smith. That report covers the case so well 
we repeat it here: 
John Cecil Smith, 58 years old, senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Hanna & Smith, canned foods 
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PATENTED 


Over 2000 in Use 


Ideal Viner FEEDERS with Distributor 


The Only Feeder That 


SAVES PEAS, 

IMPROVES THE QUALITY, 
DECREASES BREAKAGE, 
INCREASES CAPACITY 


The reason for this lies in the fact that 
IDEAL VINER FEEDERS WITH 
DISTRIBUTOR thoroughly separate 
the vines, and separtion is essential in 
order to obtain best results from any 
Viner. 


IDEAL Feeders were greatly improved during the past two years. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE.CO,, 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of VINERS, ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTORS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 INCORPORATED 1924 


TANKS--TOWERS--WATER SYSTEMS 


THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE TANK & TOWER COMPANY 


TANKS TOWERS 
Wood or Metal For 
Any Size, Any Shape; for Tanks 
Blending Pulp Bells 
Storage Mixing Flags 
Washing Pasteurizing Transmission 
Fire Protection Water Supply Radio 


Wood Stave Pipe--- Silos 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


916-924 E. MONUMENT STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 
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brokers, with offices in the Citizens National Bank 
Building, was stricken with a heart attack yester- 
day afternoon (Sept. 24th) while playing golf at 
the Rodgers Forge Golf Club and died a fewemin- 
utes later. 

Dr. George McLean, who was playing golf at 
the same time, was called to the clubhouse, where 
he pronounced Mr. Smith dead. He said that death 
was due to indigestion and heart disease. 

Mr. Smith, accompanied by Henry Dwyer and 
W. C. Packer, was approaching the eighth green 
when he was taken ill. Mr. Dwyer and Mr. Packer 
carried the stricken man to the clubhouse. 

Magistrate William P. Butler, coroner at Tow- 
son, later gave a certificate of death from heart 
disease. 

Mr. Smith had been engaged in the brokerage 
business in Baltimore for more than thirty years. 
He was the son of the late Samuel Dulaney Smith 
and Laura G. Smith, and was born in Baltimore, 
where he was educated in the public schools. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Grace Lee 
Smith; two sons, Hamilton H. Smith, who is a 
member of the firm of Hanna & Smith, and Law- 
rence Cecil Smith; two brothers, Samuel Dulaney 
Smith and Harmon G. Smith, of Nashville, Tenn., 
and three sisters, Mrs. Laura G. Doyle, Mrs. Ase- 
nath Smoot and Mrs. Nathaniel G. Grasty. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday morning 
at the home of Mr. Smith in the Carolina Apart- 
ments, 122 West University Parkway. 

“Cecil”? was representative of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation in this section of the country, and as 
such was well known to all canners, brokers and the 
wholesale grocery trade. And his firm, Hanna & Smith, 
held a particular position as the distributors of Shoe- 
peg corn. The sale of that particular kind of corn was 
largely in his hands, as he represented many of the 
canners producing it. 

He was a great traveler; known at all conventions 
and one of the best-liked men in the business. Smil- 
ing, debonair, happy “Cecil” will be badly missed by 
a great throng of friends everywhere, and our sympa- 
thy goes out to his bereaved family and associates. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


E take this from The Metal Market, a daily 

business paper of New York city, with a repu- 

tation for close attention to industrial condi- 
tions through the close contact with the steel indus- 
try, and therefore the basic industry of all business: 

Manufacturing production for 64 leading in- 
dustries shows an average figure of 132 for eight 
months of 1927, against 129 for the same period 
of 1926, a gain of 2.3 per cent on basis of 1919 
production as of 100, according to the Census Bu- 
reau. 

Cotton consumption during the eight months 
of 1927 was 5,006,702 bales, against 4,358, 286 in 
1926, a gain of 15 per cent. 

Wool consumption gained 15 per cent at 319,- 
737,000 pounds consumed for seven months, 
against 278,685,000 for the same period of 1926. 

Building contracts awarded gained almost 
114 per cent during the eight months of 1927 
over last year. Figures covering 36 states are 
$4,121,294,000, as against $4,065,293,000. 

Another standard business indicator, car 
loadings shows for the eight months a decrease of 
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3-10 of 1 per cent. This slight drop may be attrib- 
uted to the coal strike. 

Sales of four leading 10-cent stores show 11 
per cent gain in the eight months of 1927, while 


‘mail-order sales of two leaders in the field show a 


gain of more than 22 per cent. 

Electric power production shows a gain of 10 
per cent for seven months, registering 45,449,000 
k. w. h., against 41,502,000,000 in the first seven 
months of 1926. 

Wholesale prices show a decline of about 5 per 
cent for eight months, but even this situation, the 
Census Bureau says, may be placed in the favor- 
able column as an indication of improved manu- 
facturing efficiency and decreased production and 
distribution costs. 

Factory employment shows a slight decrease, 
as also pig iron and steel ingot production. 


FOOLISH QUESTION 


Jane—I want some insect powder. 
Clerk—Do you want to take it with you? 
Ji ane—Of course not. I'll send the bugs to you an 


you can give it them. 
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MACHINERY 


A Single i Complete Canning Plant’ 
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Sanitary cans, lithograph- 
C AN S ed or plain—for all your 
canning needs. 
WHEELING CAN COMPANY, 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


Climinate causes 


of flats’'and ‘sours’ 
G insure sanitary 
cleanliness~~~ 


‘jh. 


Cleans 
Sanitary Cleaner Cleans 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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“*The Finest Single Spindle Closing Machine Ever Built’’—— 


Says one of the country’s largest Sanitary canmakers after a 
full season’s tryout of a number of AMSCO-JUNIORS in his 
customers’ plants. AMSCO-JUNIORS, during the past year, 
have made friends wherever they have been installed, all over 
this country and Canada, in every kind of packing plant. 
They turn out such beautiful seams, they have proven so reli- 
able and economical, they operate so smoothly and with such 
precision that every user is enthusiastic. We are enthusiastic 
about AMSCO-JUNIOR, too, and so will you be when you 


see it. 


Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in your can contracts this season. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO—LONDON 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is 2 page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. @Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE— 
1 used No. 10 ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 11 ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 1-A ““BUFFALO’’ Kraut Cutter. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Two No. 310 Kewanee High Pressure 
smokeless, down draft boilers, 45- 50 horse power each; 
100 lbs. working pressure, Asme code. In service two 
years; first class condition. 

Baltimore Heat Corp., 419 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—Cheap. 1 Burt Labeling Machine in 
good condition, adjustable to can up to 4’’ diameter. Price 
$300.00. 

S. Ervin Diehl & Co., 250 N. Third St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Wanted—Partner 
PARTNER WANTED—Man experienced in canning 
operations. Must qualify to take full charge. Full acreage 


guaranteed. Correspondence solicited. 
quired. Investigate. 
Michigan Refining and Preserving Co., Menominee, Mich. 


Some capital re- 


Pears For Sale 


FOR SALE—3,000 bushels Keiffer Pears. 
point Hopewell, Va. Immediate shipment. 
with Norwood Wilson, Hopewell, Va. 


Shipping 
Communicate 


Positions—Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—A New York fruit and vegetable packer 
wants position as Superintendent with some firm in West or Middle 
West. References. 

Address Box B-1520 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Established canner of mushrooms has opening for 
superintendant who can take charge of production. Experience on 
line of canning mushrooms not necessary, but must be a man of 
ability, moral integrity and dependable, whose references subject to 
investigation. This cannery runs about eight months of the year, 
with arrangements possible for the other four. State fully past ex- 
perience and salary expected. 

Address Box B-1516 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man of ability, thoroughly experienced in the 
modern methods of packing soups. Must be competent to handle 
proposition in a high-class manner. Address with reference, ex- 
perience, and salary expected to 

Address Box B-1521 care of The Trade. 


| If It’s Used In A Cannery, 
| Sprague-Sells It! 
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Complete Equipment 
for 
Tomatoes Pumpkin 
Peas Pulp Kraut Cherries 
Beans Green Beans Apples Berries 
And all other Vegetables and Fruits. 


Corn Peaches 


LARGE ‘volume business enables us to 

build for you strictly high grade canning 
equipment which sells at practically the same 
price as just ordinary machines. 


Write today for our “new” 
General (Catalog A. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Sales Dep’t, Hayward, California 
Branch Offices 

Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio 
Newark, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 
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How To Buy 
And Sell 
Canned Foods 


By 


J. A. LEE 


Completely revised and up-to-date. 


For The Canner 


For the Canner, or producer of 
the canned foods in the study now 
forced upon him to improve the 
distribution of canned foods—this 
would seem to be the long-awaited 
answer. It is a treatise upon the 
selling of canned foods such as can- 
not be found anywhere else, and is 


from the pen of a life-long friend 


of canned foods—than whom there 
is none better able to help them. 

For the teacher of Domestic Sci- 
ence classes, where canned foods 
are looming larger every day, this 
will be found a text book. 


2np EDITION 


For The Wholesaler 


Every step of buying and hand- 
ling canned foods is carefully cov- 
ered, including future buying, arbi- 
tration contracts, and the handling 
of spoiled or swelled canned foods. 
And there are chapters upon tre 
management of salesmen that are 
worth many times the price of the 
book to any wholesale buyer. 


It tells the wholesaler how to 
keep check upon stocks, and how to 
maintain a ready record; how to 
display the goods in the salesroom, 
and what not to do. 


For The Broker 


For the Canned Foods Broker 
this book is almost indispensible, 
as he will realize upon a reading 
of it. It describes his mission and 


defends him against unjust charges, 
the while it coaches him in his duty 
and obligation to both seller and 
buyer. And it will give him a 
“working knowledge” of the goods 
he handles daily, such as he cannot 
get elsewhere. 


The best book of its kind ever compiled for 
BUYERS—BROKERS—SALESMEN and CANNERS 


Price $3.00 postpaid 
Cloth bound—270 pages 6 x 9 
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BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Thread Rolling 
“Bliss” No. 219 Thread Roller 


We build a large number of ma- 
chines for rolling threads on sheet 
metal articles. The Bliss No. 219 
which handles work from 3%” to 
414” in diameter and up to 2” in 
height is of exceedingly simple 
design and rugged construction. 
It is the ideal machine for manu- 
facturers of cans with threaded 
caps. On some classes of work a 
production of 125 or more a min- 
ute is obtained. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


E. W. BLISS CO, 
Sates Offices { Phiiadciphia, New Havens Rochester 


CAN PRICES 


1927 Prices 


The American Can Company announces 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 
of the United States, effective January 3 
1927. 


KNAPPCO Pick-Up Gums and Lapend Pastes for 
use on Knapp Labelers are manufactured exclusively for 
us under our own formulas. Experience proves them 
the best adhesives for use with Knapp Machines. 


Carried in stock at 
New York - Chicago - Ridgewood, N. J. 


The Knapp Type 
W. G. Labeler 


Labels any of the following 
standard sizes of packers cans: 


1-2-2) -3-95-303-1 Tall - 200z. 


For a slight additional cost we can 
furnish labeler Type 3-B-which will 
label all of above sizes and alsothe } Ib 
and 1 lb flat and 6 and 8 oz. cans. 


Knapp Labelers are the product of over 30 years 
experience—The best insurance for clean, smooth, 


and evenly applied labels. © They make good mer- 
handise look better. 


FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


LABELING and BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEWJERSEY 


October 3, 1927 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless pe 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canneéfs get higher-prices for their goods; some few 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: Thos. J. Meehan & Co. E. a & Co. 


(4) (§) A (*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. fIn column headed N. Y. indicates f. o. 


. factory. 


Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) Seconds, Yellow, No. 3. 
Selected Yellow, No. 1-75 scone 

Peeled, No. 2%..... No. 10 3.75 4.25 Peeled, No. 4.00 4.25 
Medium, NO. SPINACHt PEARSS 

No. 2 95 1.05 Mo. 3, in Water... 

Tipe, White, Mam.. No. 1 8.50 5.00 4.60 Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup... 95 1-35 

Green, Mam. itn Std. Green Corn, Green Limas.... 1.25 1.40 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes).. 1.17% ...... — 

BAKED BEANSt{ Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas) 1.20 1.30 

Plain, No. 1 .55 -65 SWEET POTATOES} PINEAPPLE*# 

No. 2 75 Standard, No. 2 Bahama, Sliced, Extra, NO. 1.75 
No. 3 “ae No. 2% 1.10 1.10 Grated, Extra, 

In Sauce, 18 oz “80 30 No. 3 1.20 1.15 Sliced, "Extra Std., 
No. 2 No. 10 4.00 3.75 Grated, Extra Std., 
No. 3 : : TOMATOES . Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%..... 40 2.45 
No. 10 4.50 4.50 t = 

ANS Fancy, No. 2, £.0.b. Sliced; Extra, 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2.97% 1.15 NO. 10, £.0.1. Grated, Extra, No. 2........ 

Std. Cut Green, NO. 10... 4.75 5.25 Ext. Std., No. 2 Shredded, Syrup, No. 10... 

Std. Who. Gr. No. 2... 1. 1.25 Crushed, Extra, No. 10........... 

Std. Who. Gr. No. 10... 5.50 No. eseeee ——aaeanee Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10 

Std. Cut Wax, No. 1.25 o. Porto Rico, No. 10 

Std. Cut Wax, No. 10...... OE G RASPBERRIES* 

Sid. White & Green, No. 3... 1.25 1.45 sta Ho. 3 

& Green, No. 10...... 0. RB Red, Syrup, No. 
oaked, No. Red ater, No. 10........... 

Red Kidney, Std. No. 2... 1.05 2 B. Gounty STRAWBERRIESS§ 

Std. No. 10. 4.50 Out Preserve No. i 1 15 
F. O. Co eserved, No. q cad 

No. 3 Extra, Preserved, No. 

12-15" No. 2 1.15 1.30 F. O. B. County.... Extra, Preserved, No. 

No. 10 Standard, Water, No. 10... 

Cat 001.05 FRUITS FOR SALAD* 

Cut, No. 3 TOMATO PUREEt Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 3.80 
Whole, No. 10 5.75 4.50 Std. No. 1, Whole Stock.............. .50  .65 No. 10s 14.75 13.90 
Sliced, No. 10. 4.75 5.25 0. 10, Whole 3.25 3.75 Canned Fish 

CARROTS Std. No. 1, Trimmings... -60 Is. 

No. 10, Trimmings....... 3.40 HERRING ROE* 

Sliced, No. 10 Canned Fruits is 130 i 40 

Std. Diced, No. 2 1.00 1.20 i 17 0z 71.35 1.45 
Diced, No. 10 4.50 5.00: APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 18 02. 1.45 1.60 

chigan, No. tandard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz... 1.40 1.65 

Std) Shoepeg, No. 1.10 1.05 Md., No. 3 Flats, 1 Ib. Cases, 4 
0. B, Co 1.05 1.05 No. 10 

aney Shoepeg, No. 2, £.0.b.. Co. 1.25 Standard No. 2% 2.50 2.30 Standards, 4 oz 1.30 1.45 

Sta 1.05 1.05 Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 5 OZ. 1.40 1.55 
B. Co 1.00 1.05 Fancy, No. 2% 256 

Tid BLACKBERRIES§ Selects, 6 oz 2.25 2.45 

Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.45 
HOMINY¢ No 3 Red Alaska, 1 NOs 2.85 3.05 
No. 2, Preserved 1.65 1.90 Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 

1.00 1.20 Pink, Tall, No. i 1.60 
No. 10 450 5.00 Maine. No. 2 Columbia, Flat, NO. 

Fancy, No. 2 1.05 1.25 No. 10 13.00 11.00 Fiat, No. % e 2.50 
No. 1 F 4.65 5.10 CH Chums, Tall 1.50 1.50 

0 ERRIESS Medium, Red, aii 

OKRA AND TOMATOES} SWhite Syrup, No SHRIMPS 

Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.35 Extra Preserved, NO. 1.70 _ 2.00 
10 600 Red Pitted, No. 10 13.00 13.25 2.00 1.60 

ING. 1.40 1.60 California 2.50 ¥. O. B. Eastport, Me., '26 pack 
B. Co 1.15 ancy, No. 2 Oil, Decorated $4.10 

No. 10 5.00 5.50 Mustard, Keyless 8.00 

xe O. B.’ Co 95 1.00 PEACHESS§ California, %4, per case............ 

No. 3 Sieve, No. 10. 5.75 Choice, No. oo 2.60 2-05 per Case 

No. Si 50 | Fancy, No. 2%, Y. C....... e s A 

J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 87% -80 Band ea Ww Xellow, No. 1.10 1.20 White, 

. No. eve, tandar | 1.50 ite, 1s 

Fancy Petit Pois. No. 1.......... 1.00 1.07% Blue Fin, %s 

PUMPKIN¢ ‘Standard 3... 1.75 1.90 Blue Fin, 1s 

Z Seconds, White, No. 3 1.30 1.45 Striped, %s 

Squash, No. 3 wens Bea Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3...... 1.85 Yellow, 1s 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Demand Heavy—Sales Volume Increases—Tomatoes 
Holding Back the General Advance—Need for 
Ready Money the Basis of Weak Tomato 
Prices—Corn Canning on a Small 
Scale—Sweet Potato Canning 
Light. 


UYING HEAVY—All markets report buying in 

heavy volume this week, the jobbers evidently 

awake to the necessity of covering their wants 
before the almost certain raise in prices. The one com- 
plaint is that tomatoes are holding back all other can- 
ned foods items through the weakness of these sellers. 
In other words, if canned tomatoes would show some 
strength, especially in the eastern or Tri-State terri- 
tory, all other items of canned foods would imme- 
diately strengthen and the market would begin that 
march which all good market students believe is inev- 
itable. The test of this fact is seen in the avidity with 
which anything like a bargain is grabbed up. The buy- 
ers now recognize a bargain at first sight, and if the 
canners were any kind of salesmen they would develop 


this into a very strong situation. It is not too much to. 


say that today the market is a seller’s market, despite 
the drawback of the tomato sellers; and that means, so 
far as the canners are concerned, a strong market. 
It remains only for the canners to develop that. 


Tomatoes—California has gotten well into its to- 
mato canning, but that state does not expect anything 
like last year’s output. The season has been unfavor- 
able there, as it has been elsewhere, and the pack will 
be only a moderate one under the best circumstances. 

In all other sections the tomato canning season 
ended as quickly as it began. It dragged along for 
weeks with no hopes of commencing operations, and 
then it began in a small way, with piece day runs, when 
suddenly it opened up the next week with a rush and 
the canneries were pushed hard. But that lasted only 
little more than one week, and the crop petered out as 
no tomato canner ever saw before. Today our whole- 


sale market shows baskets of green tomatoes which we 


learn far-sighted handlers are running into cold stor- 
age to meet the fresh vegetable market of the early 
winter, and not much canning stock or ripe tomatoes. 
The crop is generally spoken of as all over in this whole 
section. Of course, this does not mean that there are 
no tomatoes. We have not had a killing frost as yet, 
but about all the vines we saw this week on a rather 
extensive trip through the canning regions were dead, 
as if burned over, and the tomatoes on them were 
merely turning pink or rotting. There will be very few 
cases of canned tomatoes added to the pack as it now 
stands, and so the season may be considered as done. 
Virginia joins in this same condition, and Indiana and 
the Central West may as well be added to it, as they 
also are about done. Frosts and cold rains in the West, 
even though followed by warmer weather as the week 
closes, will not help the tomato crop and yield. 


We have no inclination to put our neck in the to- 
mato prediction halter, for he is a rash and reckless 
man who would attempt to predict anything about the 
festive tomato; but viewing the situation all over the 
country we can see nothing to indicate a pack to ex- 
ceed the twelve millions of cases indicated by the Gov- 
ernment’s crop report, recently published. And if the 
soup men have gone after their supplies as they may 
well be expected to have done, that figure may be badly 
wrecked. <A supply of that kind will not keep the mar- 
ket in canned tomatoes until next canning season, nor 
nearly so. 


The trouble does not seem to lie with the extent 
of the crop nor the pack, but entirely with the “hard- 
up” condition of the canners; the need for money. The 
naked truth is that they have been forced to sell the 
canned product as fast as produced to get the money, 
and that always means regardless of price. But we are 
told that a situation is cleaning up. As soon as it does 
you will see an advancing market on canned tomatoes. 
What the tomato canner should do, therefore, is if he 
is not desperately in need of money, keep away from 
the market, and above everything turn a deaf ear to 
the stories of goods sold at lower and lower prices. 


We saw sales of tomatoes this week at: Standard 
1s, 4714 and 50c; standard 2s at 75c, 7714¢ and 80c, for 
approximately the same quantities. _What’s the reason 
for such differences in price, one canner selling at 75c 
and another the same quantity and grade at 80c We 
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saw one carload of standard 3s sell at $1.15, and five 
carloads of the same size and quality at $1.2214. The 
carload seller would tell you that he needed the money, 
and he must have done so. Standard 10s sold at $3.50, 
$3.65 and $3.75, illustrating the same puzzling market 
phenomena. 


Corn—It is not often that corn canners operate 
at the end of September, but they are doing that today, 
and how their costs are running up. Instead of long 
strings of wagons waiting at the canneries, one has to 
scan the horizon to find a solitary wagon slowly mov- 
ing towards the cannery. And when you look at the 
husk piles, always a good indication of what the canner 
is doing, one does not see the usual great stacks, 50 by 
100 to 500 feet long and 30 feet high. The pile is 10 
to 12 feet wide, 8 to 10 feet high and 30 to 40 feet 
long, and the fresh corn put on it each day is measured 
in inches, not in feet. They are doing a retail canning 
business at the corn canneries this season, and the 
market will have to buy the output on the retail basis. 
The corn canners are patient and are waiting for each 
ear to ripen, or rather reach the roasting ear stage, and 
so are adding every possible can to the pack, but to no 
great advantage. The corn pack will be light if snow 
holds off till doomsday. Evidently in the canned corn 
game some canners are hard up also, for we saw two 
sales, one of ten thousand cases and another of twelve 
thousand cases, at 85c and $1, reespectively. Why the 
difference? The corn was worth $1, at least. Fancy 
shoepeg corn has moved up to $1.35, when it can be 
found, and it would be higher if the holder knew what 
he had. 


Sweet Potatoes—It would seem the canners are 
going carefully about packing sweet potatoes, as the 
demand is not what they think it should be. And that 
is the right way to handle this article. No. 214s are 
quoted in this city at $1.10 and 3s at $1.20, and they 
are certainly worth it. 


String Beans—Someone cut the price on string 
beans this week and got away with the sale, and we 
hope he is happy with it, as the buyer certainly is. Just 
the same old story, they needed the money, because 
string beans are a good property and worth the full 
market price. 

Lima beans are quoted at $1.10 for white, $1.25 
for white and green mixed, with small green limas at 
$1.60 and tiny green at $2.10. No. 10s are $6.75 for 
white and green mixed, small green at $8.75, and tiny 
at $11. 


Fruits—Buyers have been trying to find canned 
fruits in this market, hut without good results. There 
has been a lighter packing of fruits of all kinds this 
season than we have ever seen before. Pears are being 
saught, but the crop is so poor that canners hesitate to 
take a chance on any orders. Out in the far Northwest 
they cannot take care of the Bartlett pear orders, as 
the crop was a failure, and everybody knows that 
cherries and berries generally are at a premium, the 
price depending upon the profit the holder wishes for 
his stock. Fruits are strong and will grow stronger, 
for there was little or no home canning this season, and 
people must have some kinds of fruits. 

We have commented only on the seasonal articles, 
but the whole line of canned foods is feeling good de- 
mand and the market shows a strengthening influence. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Buying in Large Volume—Weak Holders Holding Back 
the Market—Tomatoes Keeping Market Down. 
Corn Very Strong—Peas Stronger—Some 
Grades of Fruit Unobtainable. 

Spinach Selling — Salmon 
Firm. 

New York, September 29, 1927. 


HE SITUATION—Business in canned foods has 
| continued of large volume, but the market posi- 
tion, from the standpoint of the canner, has not 
shown the expected improvement. Notwithstanding 
the strong statistical position of the market, and the 
possibility of shortages on numerous lines during the 
season, prices have not improved to any great extent, 
and offerings of standard tomatoes by some of the 
weaker packers have tended to undermine the general 
market situation. Canners of established brands are 
not attempting to meet the low prices quoted by some 
packers, and in many instances are virtually with- 
drawn from the market, pending the clearance of the 
low-priced holdings. Canned fruits have shown con- 
tinued strength, and firmness prevails in most divi- 
sions of the canned fish market. 

Tomatoes—Prompt shipment Southern tomatoes 
are available at 47!4c to 50c per dozen for 1s, 7214 to 
75c for 2s, $1.1214 to $1.15 for 3s, and $3.50 to $3.75 
for 10s. Buyers were coming into the market in fair 
volume at the inside prices, but were not disposed to 
pay the higher prices asked by some of the packers. 
Distributors in a number of instances have bought 
heavily at current low prices, convinced that the mar- 
ket is due for an early rise. Indiana packers have 
booked some standard 2s down to 85c per dozen, hold- 
ing 3s at $1.30 and 10s at $4.00 per dozen at the can- 
neries. With a continuation of the present differen- 
tial in favor of the Southern packers, it is expected 
that some business which normally goes to Indiana 
may be diverted to Maryland and Delaware in the near 
future. 

Standard Corn—Possibility of short delivery of 
“packed to order” standard corn is hinted at by some 
of the Southern packers, and the market is in ex- 
tremely strong position. In many instances packers 
are withdrawn from the market entirely, while in 
others canners are on the buying end, endeavoring to 
pick up sufficient corn from competing packers to 
round out their future deliveries. The market for 
standard crushed ranges 95c to $1.00 per dozen at the 
cannery, with 9714c the average going price at the 
moment. Standard shoepeg has worked into firmer 
position, with $1.10 per dozen quoted at the canneries. 
The market on Western standard corn has also worked 
into firmer ground, with $1.00 per dozen at canneries 
quoted on the inside. 

Peas—Better buying of standard peas is reported 
and the market is in somewhat stronger position. Job- 
bers are in the market with a little more freedom on 
the lower grades, and are inclined to pick up large 
blocks wherever available at attractive price levels. 
The market on Western standard 5s, sweets, is well 
cleaned up, with canners quoting $1.00 to $1.05 per 
dozen, f. o. b. canneries. No. 10s are particularly 
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short at the canneries, it is reported, and the price ten- 
dency is toward higher levels. The cheapest peas avail- 
able in the South, according to current reports, are 
standard 4-sieve at 95c per dozen, with many holders 
quoting an inside price of $1.00 per dozen on standard 
large siftings. Fancy peas are well held, under fair 
buying. 

California Fruits—Notwithstanding the tempo- 
rary reaction on a few lines of California fruits at the 
start of the season, the market has now gone just about 
the way the packers predicted before the start of can- 
ning operations. Prices on many items are now higher 
than the opening basis, and in a number of cases cer- 
tain grades and sizes are entirely unobtainable. The 
California canners have a good deal more cohesion in 
operations than packers in other sections of the coun- 
try, and generally succeed in doing just what they 
start out to accomplish. Withdrawals on a number of 
items are announced by various packers, some of the 
fruits which are in short supply being choice 214s 
Bartlett pears, fancy R. A. cherries and fancy Bartlett 
pears. Low grade peaches are also in but limited sup- 

ly. 

isi Oregon and Washington Fruits — Northwestern 
packers generally are not in position to handle the 
business on Bartlett pears which is reaching them, and 
orders are being diverted to California, where a short- 
age also exists. Packers are booking a good business 
on blackberries and strawberries, particularly in No. 
10 tins, while raspberries and loganberries are coming 
in for a moderate amount of buying. 

Pumpkin—Jobbers are showing some interest in 
offerings of new pack pumpkin, on reports of a small 
pack in Indiana. Hoosier packers are quoting new 
pack fancy at 671% to 70c per dozen for 2s, 8214 to 85c 
for 214s, 8714 to 90c for 3s, and $2.75 to $2.85 for 10s. 

Southern Spinach—Buyers are turning to South- 
ern packers for spinach, and a fair business is reported 
this week. For prompt shipment canners are quoting 
95c for 2s, $1.45 for 3s, and $5.00 for 10s, all per doz., 
f. o. b. cannery. 

Salmon—The market position remains firm, with 
a moderate amount of buying for Coast shipment. 
Pinks are not in large supply on spots, and some busi- 
ness has been put through for Coast shipment, at $1.50 
to $1.55 per dozen, f. 0. b. Seattle, generally at the in- 
side figure. Reds continue held at $3.00 to $3.10, f. 0. b. 
Coast, with comparatively little buying reported. 

Stringless Beans—A slight reaction in prices for 
stringless beans brought out considerable business, and 
orders were reported taken down to 95c per dozen, 
f. o. b. cannery, for No. 2 standard, although at present 
the market appears to be 9714 cents to $1.00 per dozen 
at canneries. Chain stores were reported fairly active 
in the market around 95c level. 


Sardines—With only about two months to go be- 
fore the legal closing of sardine fishing in Maine 
waters, the outlook for the season’s pack is very unfa- 
vorable. Few of the canners have much of an assort- 
ment of stocks on hand, and some of the packers are 
reported to be holding what little fish they have off the 
market, anticipating a higher price basis later on in 
the year. Demand continues fair. 

Luncheon to Foster—A number of prominent 
members of the local grocery industry tendered a testi- 
monial luncheon to H. M. Foster at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania yesterday. The occasion was the retirement of 
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Mr. Foster as secretary of the New York Wholesale 
Grocers Association to take up his duties as grocery 
editor of the Journal of Commerce. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Cold Weather Continues, and Is Unsuitable for Gather- 
ing or Canning of Crops— Corn Output Esti- 
mates Varying Widely—Buyers of Peas 
Beginning to Take Interest—News 
Items of Interest. 

Chicago, September 29, 1927. 


ENERAL INFORMATION — The cold, rainy 
(5 weather which began last week continued during 

the week just ended, and could be designated 
neither as growing, maturing or canning weather. The 
rains were almost constant in the Central West, 
and the temperature very low. Iowa, Colorado, West- 
ern Kansas had frosts and snow and Minnesota had 
snow and killing frosts. The weather in Illinois was 
cold and wet and entirely unsuitable for gathering or 
canning the corn crop, and the same conditions existed 
in Indiana as affecting the corn and tomato canning. 

Canned Corn—The estimate of the output of can- 
ned corn for 1927 are varying widely. Optimists say 
11,000,000 cases, pessimists say 7,000,000 cases, con- 
servatives say 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 cases will be the 
entire output of canned corn for the year 1927. 

The yield per acre is proving to be very disappoint- 
ing. In 1926 there was a large yield per acre, and 60 
to 70 cases of No. 2 size canned corn was not unusual 
in the various corn canning states. A canner of Cen- 
tral Illinois visited this office this week and told me 
that his yield per acre would not exceed 26 cases. An- 
other Illinois canner writes me that his output will not 
exceed 32 cases, whereas last year it was more than 75 
cases to the acre. The canners of Iowa are probably 
getting a better yield per acre than any other state, 
but very much less than for 1926. 

Canners state that the maturing of the corn on ac- 
count of the variable weather is very irregular, and 
that a considerable portion of the crop has to be dis- 
carded in gathering as too ripe or too immature for 
canning purposes. 

A little canned corn of the new pack can be found 
at one dollar per dozen cannery, but only at a few fac- 
tories and in small and irregular quantities. Sales of 
fancy Golden Bantam of Minnesota pack are reported 
to have been made at $1.65, f.0.b. cannery; sales of 
fancy Country Gentleman variety of canned corn are 
reported to have been made the past week at $1.25, 
f. o. b. cannery. 

Canned Peas—Buyers who for some time past 
have been rather indifferent toward canned peas have 
begun to take an interest in good trades of that article. 
Their interest has been aroused by very sorry condition 
of the crop of corn for canning purposes. They know 
that the only practical substitute for canned corn is 
canned peas, and as it is evident that canned corn is 
going to be a short delivery, it is safe to buy canned 
peas as a substitute. Brokers state that considerable 


business was done the past week in canned peas of ex- 
tra standard and fancy grades, but that standard 
grades are very hard to find. 
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Canned Tomatoes—The depressing character of 
the competition which comes from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, naming 72!4c for standard 2s tomatoes, f. o. b. 
cannery, and other sizes in proportion, is holding In- 
diana and Ohio canners off the market. Missouri will 
still sell standard 2s tomatoes at 85c per dozen, f. 0. b. 
canneries, and I have heard that they are shading 
prices now and then to 8214c in order to meet Maryland 
and Virginia competition. 

Indiana canners are, as usual, packing extra stand- 
ard tomatoes almost exclusively, and are asking 90c to 
95c per dozen for them, f. o. b. canneries. 

Tens can be bought of extra standard quality, 
f. o. b. Indiana canneries, for $4.25 per dozen, standard 
quality can occasionally be had in a very limited way 
at $4.00 per dozen. 

News Items—I learn that there will be a meeting 
of the executives of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation in Chicago on Friday, September 29th, or the 
day that this communication goes forward to Balti- 
more. It will be held at the Stevens Hotel, I under- 
stand, and it is supposed that the subject of fair meth- 
ods of distribution will be considered and discussed in 
executive session, and that the situation of the peti- 
tions or cases before the Federal Trade Commission on 
behalf of the National Food Brokers Association will 
be considered and further action arranged for. This 
is only a surmise on my part and any one else’s guess 
is as good as mine. 

Canners have been so busy at their factories of 
late that but few of them have visited Chicago, they 
are all having their troubles this peculiar and almost 
inconceivable season, and they have had no time to 
visit the markets. Their brokers seem to have been 
able to take care of all the sales that the canners cared 
tc take on by their unaided efforts. 

Now that the market has come right about face 
from a buyer’s market to a seller’s market, is it not 
probable that the cut-throat buyers who have been try- 
ing to tear the heart out of the canning industry dur- 
ing the period of discouragement and depression of two 
years past will have a hard time getting the favors and 
bargains that they would like to have, and which they 
demand but do not deserve? Those buyers who as- 
sailed the canners when they were standing with their 


backs to the wall, and demanded extra cash discounts, - 


prices below costs of production, brokerages which 
they had not earned, and all kinds of unusual and un- 
fair demands, I predict, will find the sellers “passing 
by on the other side” when they are testing the market 
for their requirements. Then I understand that those 
very buyers are the ones who will need ccnsideration 
of the sellers from this time forward, because they 
have been skeptical and incredulous and would not be- 
lieve the reports about crop conditions, or the rapid ab- 
sorption of the surplus corn and peas. 


— Too Later To CrLassiry —— 
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THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 


FOR SALE— 
1 Burt Adjustable Labeler 
1 No. 10 Burt Labeler 
6 40x 60 Retorts with crates 
15 ft. Roller Conveyor. 


Canning Machinery Exchange, Third & Dillon Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Special Correspondent ‘‘The Canning Trade.” 


The Season Wound Up on the 24th—Output Shows 
Great Irregularity as to Size, but Will Not 
Exceed 60 Per Cent of Last Year—Most 
of the Pack Has Been Sold—Goods 
Held in Firm Hands—Buy- 
ing Light. 

Springfield, Mo., September 29, 1927. 


EATHER—Weather conditions throughout the 

Ozarks have been fairly favorable during the 

past week, with the exception of one very light 
frost on the night of the 20th inst. As there had been 
no rainfall, the frost damage was very light, indeed, 
and was apparently only in very low grounds. There 
being very few tomatoes on the vines, this light frost 
was ineffective so far as the tomato crop was con- 
cerned. 

Tomato Packing—Just a few canners made two or 
three short piece-day runs last week, the total of same 
resulting in only a few carloads. Canners who had not 
previously closed down their factories wound up their 
season’s pack on the 24th. 

Season’s Pack—In parts of Missouri the tomato 
pack for the season was as small as 25 per cent, another 
section probably about 35 per cent, and more or less 
irregular in still other sections, bringing canners’ esti- 
mates up for the pack of the season to around 50 per 
cent to 60 per cent pack, as compared with the pack of 
last year. There is more or less variation in the pack 
of tomatoes for the season in different sections of the 
State of Arkansas. Relying upon reports that have 
reached us, and which we consider dependable, we be- 
lieve that the estimate of the season’s pack for the 
state of 75 per cent, as compared with last year, will 
cover the pack in full. 

Sales—The tomato canners in Arkansas report 
that they are holding unsold, this date, a much smaller 
part of their season’s pack of tomatoes than was the 
case at the same period last year. We are quite con- 
vinced that at least two thirds of the season’s pack of 
tomatoes put up in Missouri has been sold. Just a few 
canners holding reasonable size blocks unsold, and this 
class of canners show no special disposition to market 
their holdings on basis of prices ruling at present. 

Market Prices—Offerings of tomatoes from de- 
pendable, experienced canners are being held: 1s stds., 
50c; 1s tall, 15 0z., 70c; 2s stds., 80c; 2148 stds., $1.10; 
3s stds., $1.25; 10s stds., $4.00 per dozen. f.0.b. fac- 
tory points. Now and then some canner in urgent need 
of ready money turns loose a car or two of 1s stand- 
ards, 2 0z., as low as 4714¢, or a car or two of 2s stand- 
ards at 75c to 7714c per dozen. Sales at these prices, 
however, are an exception. No. 214 and No 8 standards 
are in very limited supply, and are being held firm at 
$1.10 and $1.25 factory points. It is now very evident 
that canners are not holding enough tomatoes in these 
sizes to meet the demands that will come from the 
trade for same. We find canners here and there, but 
with no large holdings of tomatoes, that do not seem 
interested in marketing their tomatoes on the basis of 
prices ruling at this time. These canners are expect- 
ing a sharp advance in the price of tomatoes as soon 
as the tomato packing season closes in other districts, 
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and if the market does start on an upward trend every 
canner in the Ozarks holding any tomatoes will take 
advantage of the situation and advance prices. 

Light Buying—It is surprising the number of car- 
load buyers of canned tomatoes who continue to make 
purchases in single carlots, coming into the market fre- 
quently with orders. This leads canners to believe 
that this class of buyers are doing what we term a 
“thand-to-mouth” business. 

Green Beans—Canners holding green beans are 
very limited, indeed. Each individual canner holding 
green beans has his own ideas as to the value of the 
product. No. 2 cut stringless green beans are being 
priced on range of 95c to $1.05 factory points, and 
No. 10 cut stringless green beans at $5 to $5.25 fac- 
tory points, and in very limited supply. 

Canned Apples—Just a few canners in northwest 
Arkansas are packing some No. 10 standard apples, 
and these cannot be bought for less than $4 dozen fac- 
tory points. 

Sweet Potatoes—The few canners who will pack 
any sweet potatoes will likely turn their attention to 
the packing of this product soon. However, the pack 
will be very limited, and we are not prepared to quote 
any market prices for our district. 

Bonded Warehouses—A number of Bonded Ware- 
houses have been established this season in both Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. This will not only prove to be a 
great convenience to our canners, but will enable them 
to carry some tomatoes for late Winter and Spring 
business should they desire to do so. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Tr 


No Weakness Evident—Heavy Sales—Spinach Cleaned 
Up—Pear Pack Lighter Than Expected—All Fruit 
Crops Lighter Than Last Season—Peach Can- 
ning Ending — Busy on Tomatoes. 

Coast Notes 

San Francisco, Sept. 29, 1927. 


HE MARKET—If there is any weakness in the 

market for California canned products it is being 

screened from view and only the rosy side is now 
showing, a decided contrast to the situation which pre- 
sented itself a few months ago. Sales of late have 
been very heavy, and it is interesting to note that these 
have been heaviest on the very items which have for a 
long time been the weakest in the list. Peaches have 
been moving in large quantities, pears have sold freely 
and are getting in rather light supply in some hands, 
with apricots moving off steadily. In the vegetable 
line conditions are fully as satisfactory as in fruits. 
The 1927 pack of spinach has virtually been cleaned up, 
although it was the largest on record, asparagus is in 
steady demand and the market for tomatoes is steady, 
although not a great deal of business is being done. 
The market for canned fish is likewise strong, with 
packers unable to supply the demand for some varie- 
ties, particularly white meat tuna. 

The Packs—With the season drawing to a close 
it is becoming apparent that early forecasts were a 
little high on some varieties of California fruits, the 
output of which did not come up to expectation. Pears, 
for instance, ran. to smaller sizes than usual and the 
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September estimates of the State Crop Reporting Ser- 
vice were scaled down to 186,000 tons, as compared 
with 207,000 tons last year. Shipments made outside 
the State have proved lighter than a year ago. The 


cling peach crop is estimated at 312,000 tons, but es- 


timates of the canned pack cannot be based on this, 
since considerable of the crop of Tuscans was permit- 
ted to go to waste and canners have handled no No. 2 
fruit. The crop of freestone peaches is estimated at 
185,000 tons, but here, too, the canned pack is lighter 
than the crop indicates. Very heavy shipments of 
freestone peaches were made to the Eastern fresh fruit 
markets, cutting down the quantities canned and dried. 
The output of plums is estimated at 57,000 tons, as 
compared with 71,000 tons last year and 11,000 tons 
the year before that. The apricot crop was in the 
neighborhood of 187,000 tons, with a heavy crop in. 
the southern part of the State. The canned pack is 
probably a little less than that of 1926, while the dried 
output is larger. This year’s crop of olives promises 
to be larger than that of last year, but is quite spotted, 
some districts having a light crop, while others will 
have a heavy yield. The apple crop promises to be 
lighter than that of 1926, but recent estimates are 
more favorable than those made earlier in the season. 
It is doubtful if apples will be canned in California this 
year. Grapes are in heavy supply, the output being 
larger than a year ago. The California bean crop is 
estimated at 4,662,000 bushels, as compared with 
5,740,000 bushels in 1926. 

Peaches—The packing of peaches is rapidly ap- 
proaching an end in California, although some can- 
neries will continue to operate on late varieties for two 
or three weeks. The peak of pear packing has also 
been passed and some of the smaller canneries have 
already ceased operations. Tomatoes are being re- 
ceived in steadily increasing quantities and operations 
will soon be at its height on these. There have been 
heavy rains in some of the Western States, with rain 
and snow in the high mountains of California, but so 
far ideal weather conditions have prevailed in the to- 
mato growing districts. 

Coast Notes—An intensive advertising campaign 
is planned by the California Packing Corporation to 
commence in October and extend through the heavy 
consuming period. Del Monte peaches will be featured 
particularly, but other members of the Del Monte 
family will also come in for attention. The campaign 
will be carried on in women’s magazines of national 
circulation and in magazines of a general nature, par- 
ticularly those whose circulation is centered largely on 
the smaller communities. This will doubtless be one 
of the most ambitious advertising campaigns of its 
kind ever conducted. 

The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., will offer 
valuable rights to its stockholders of record September 
30 on the basis of one share for four at par, or $20. 
Action to this effect was recently taken by the board 
of directors, subject to approval of the stockholders, 
who will be called into session September 30, to pass on 
the proposition of increasing the capital from $10,000,- 
000 to $12,500,000. Stockholders wishing to avail 
themselves of the privilege must make payment for the 
stock on or before November 30. It is the plan to re- 


tain the present dividend rate on the new stock. It 
is understood that the $2,500,000 that will be received 
will be used for working capital, which fund has been 
cut down through the great amount of development 
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work that has been done in recent years. The last 
balance sheet showed that in recent years about 
$9,000,000 has been expended on improvements and 
additions, of which but a little more than one million 
dollars was received from shareholders, the balance 
coming from surplus earnings that have been plowed 
back into the business. 


DEVICE AUTOMATICALLY SHIFTS GEARS 
OF CAR 


DESCRIPTION of an automatic transmission for 
motor cars which eliminates manual gear shift- 
ing, the invention of a French inventor, has been 

received by the Automotive Division of the Department 
of Commerce from the American Consul at Paris, 
Damon C. Woods. 

The device operates through the pedal parts of the 
car and it is claimed that it conserves the clutch mech- 
anism and saves tires by preventing “skating.” 

The full text of Mr. Woods’ report follows: 

A French inventor, Mr. Sensaud de Levaud, claims 
to have perfected an automatic transmission apparatus 
for motor vehicles which eliminates manual gear shift- 
ing. A test of the mechanism on June 25 near Paris, 
in the presence of numerous witnesses, is reported to 
have established satisfactorily its superiority to the 
hand-operated system. 

This test was made with a 10-horsepower Voisin 
car carrying 11 passengers. Starting at the foot of a 
20 per cent grade, the automobile passed to a walking 
pace and then to a brisk speed. Half way up the hill 
it was stopped, and started again with ease. After 
turning on the ignition the only lever or control touched 
was the accelerator. 

The mechanism for progressive speed changing is 
the fruit of six years’ study and labor by Mr. de Le- 
vaud. His initial model was made in 1921, and six 
months later the first automobile equipped with the 
system was in circulation at Paris. Since that date 
experiments and improvements have continued increas- 
ingly, until it is now declared that the apparatus is 
ready for commercial usage. 

The mechanism consists of a specially constructed 
rear axle and transmission system, by means of which 
the impulsion from the motor is communicated directly 
to the wheels. 

The advantages of the new mechanism over that 
in use are set forth by the inventor as follows: It 
eliminates the gear box and the differential and takes 
the place of the cogs interposed between the motor and 
the wheels. It permits the speed to be regulated ex- 
clusively by the admission of gasoline. It is a work of 
simplification as it replaces a series of organs by one 
mechanism. It is more economical of gasoline and oil. 

It suppresses the disagreeable shocks incidental 
to gear shifting and eliminates the loss in power dur- 
ing such changes. It safeguards the motor by pre- 
venting scorching in rapid descents or clutch releases 
and does not drag it when the gasoline is suddenly cut 
off. It conserves the clutch mechanism and gives 
longer life to the tires by eliminating the instantaneous 
skating due to the presence of the differential. 

Free of Vibration—It is silent, regular and free 
of vibrations in the operation. - It increases the secur- 
ity of the driver and passengers by suppressing the 
danger of accidents due to false maneuvers and permits 
concentration of the driver’s attention upon the accel- 
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erator and the brake. It renders possible the starting 
of the car on an incline without the use of brakes, all 
backward movement being blocked while the transmis- 
sion is directed forward. It weighs no more than the 
real axle which it is designed to replace. 


The cost of installing the automatic transmission 
upon a motor vehicle equipped with the hand gear shift 
and differential has not been definitely determined, but 
it is righly estimated at 8,000 francs ($314). The in- 
ventor is now constructing a factory at Paris for the 
manufacture of the appliances. 


He has contracted with a large American automo- 
bile manufacturing corporation for their production in 
the United States, where 27 patents cover all phases 
of the invention. An automobile of theAmerican Com- 
pany equipped with the Levaud mechanism will soon be 


shipped to the United States for demonstration pur- 
poses. 


CANNED FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 


( Continued from page 12 ) 


Company, Inc., is appreciative of the co-operation which the 
trade has always extended, and will endeavor in all respects to 
merit a continuance of this co-operation.” 

Selling All-Important—The first requisite of a successful 
wholesale grocer is appreciation of vigorous and comprehensive 
sales promotion policies, in the opinion of M. L. Toulme, secre- 
tary of the National Wholesale Grocers Association. In a dis- 
cussion of trade problems Mr. Toulme says in this connection: 
“While it must be conceded at the beginning of any con- 
structive discussion of the wholesale grocery business that ac- 
curate accounting, shrewd buying and close stock control, etc., 
are essential to success, nevertheless the wholesale grocer who 
fails to appreciate the prime importance of vigorous, thorough- 
going and modern sales promotion policies and methods is neg- 
lecting the most necessary of all departments. 

“It is a generally accepted fact, after giving due consid- 
eration to all other phases, that the apparent success of some of 
the newer methods of distribution has resulted from their con- 
centration on selling. This includes store, location and arrange- 
ment, newspaper advertising, sanitary methods, window display, 
odd-cent pricing, stock display, coupled with periodical combi- 
nation offerings that appeal to the public, ete. 

“The big volume of goods sold by these competitors of the 
independent retail and wholesale grocer is not centered in the 
bargains, but on the contrary in profitable lines. 

“In discussing sale policies, the general manager of one of 
these strings of stores recently said: ‘We simply pile our mer- 
chandise where the consuming public virtually has to fall over 
it, and that is what makes our sales grow.’ Another leader in 
that field has stated: ‘The great drawback in the retail mer- 
chandising of foodstuffs is lack of proper display.’ He used 
this concrete example: ‘Six grape-fruits in a basket are not at 
all inviting and in no way create an appetite that results in a 
But a_ stock of 57 boxes of grape-fruit immediately 
arouses a desire in the consumer for grape-fruit.’ This theory 
may be carried on throughout the grocery line. 

“President Davidson reports the following interesting ex- 
ample: Recently one of our retailers made a. very large display 
of canned peaches, placing a special sales price by the dozen 
cans. He sold more than sixty cases on the first Saturday. 
Before the day was half over he had exhausted his stock and 
was compelled to take orders for later delivery. Another re- 
tailer of almost the same size placed one can on the counter, put- 
ting a dozen price on it, but made practically no sales. 

“ “So I am very much convinced,’ President Davidson writes, 
‘as I travel over the country, that what we need to do as whole- 
salers is to spread the idea of the increasing unit of sale and 
convince the individual retail grocer of its possibilities. Almost 
every time I pick up the advertisement of a competitive system 
60 per cent or more of the items will be quoted in such a way as 
to encourage the sale of an increased unit.’ 

“Henry Ford is the author of this truism: ‘America was at 
one time a nation of the shrewdest buyers in the world. To- 
day we are a nation of people who sit back and wait for some- 
body to sell us something.’ 

“The merchant who is selling is having his day now.” 
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HUSKER 


The Husker That 
Feeds Like a Cutter 


Six Tuc Huskers will husk the corn for 
four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or 
Belt Drive readily convertible into Motor 
Drive at small cost. 


Requires one-third the floor space— 
one-third the power. 


More than pays for itself by the saving 
of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, 
experienced for more than fifteen years in 
building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines for the American Can 
Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or 
same may be returned. 


The United Company 


Continental Trust Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 
4 All are welcome. 
So ao co oo 0c Soc oc 


HOW’S ZAT 


“Woman,” said the speaker, “how I admire the 
mind of a woman. It keeps young and fresh while a 
man’s mind becomes warped and hidebound.” 

“No wonder her mind keeps fresh,” muttered the 
meek-looking man in the back of the hall. “She 
changes it often enough.” 


HER SAY 
“Nothing could be sadder than a man without a 
country,” said the school teacher. 
“Except a country without a man,” said one of the 
pretty girls in the class. 


CAUGHT 

A soldier went to his colonel and asked for leave to 
go home to help his wife with her spring cleaning. “I 
don’t like to refuse you,” said the colonel, “but I’ve just 
received a letter from your wife saying that you are of 
no use around the house.” The soldier saluted and 
turned to go. At the door he stopped, turned and re- 
marked: “Colonel, there are two persons in this regi- 
ment who handle the truth loosely, and I’m one of 
them. I’m not married.” 


QUICK THINKING 
“Oh, John, the car is running away!’’ screamed 
the excited woman driver. 
— you stop it?” asked her worried husband. 
“Well, then, see if you can’t run it into something 
cheap.” 


POOR CIRCULATION 

Next Case—‘What is your occupation?” asked the 
judge, sternly. 

“T haven’t any,” replied the man. “I just circulate 
around, so to speak.” . 

“Please note,” said the judge, turning to the clerk, 
“that this gentleman is retired from circulation for 
thirty days.” 


KIND WORDS 


“He made an unusually good after-dinner speech.” 
“What did he say?” 
“He said, ‘Waiter, give me the check.’ ” 


COMING BACK 

An Irishman applied for a job at the gas works. 

“What can you do?” asked the foreman. 

“Almost anything, sor,” said the Irishman. 

“Well,” said the foreman, who was a bird of a 
joker, “you seem to be all right. Could you wheel out 
a barrel of smoke?” 

“Sure, fill it up for me.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———=the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 


Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 
BASKETS, Picking. 

BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

5 Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., I!nc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 

Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 

BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 

Paper Products. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. . 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


BROKERS. 
Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers. Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 

CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 
Cooker Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

String Bean. See String 

cy. 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 


Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing 
Machines. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Deltinore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and EB 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See aa 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

EXHAUST BOXES. 

Anderson-Barngrover . Co., San Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 

FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 

metically sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &e. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 

Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlars’ 
Machinery. 

FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 

Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 

FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 

GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 
osaemere. Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. & Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 

Sasketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & 

e-Sells Corp., cagu. 
eines, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Barlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Bdw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg. Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Peed Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
, itho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
on slg Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 

National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 

LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 
tt Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 

rs Machine Co., Salem, N. J. : 

Co., Berlin, Wis: 

A. K. Robins & 

trow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
"Easnnees Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

kers’ Cans. ee Cans. 
Palle. Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A K Robins & Co... Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Bpraene-Sellx Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Alr, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 


Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 


Sealine Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
FE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntlev Mfe. Co.. Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Beit Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. : 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 


_. F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


. Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 
vice. 
Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
esters, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. 
Machinery. 


See Labeling 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co.. Wvandotte, Wich 
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SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801 E. Pratt St., 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes—2’s 3’s 10’s 
etc. 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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“Now from Coast to Coast” 


(INCORPORATED) 


Always please discriminating Cooks and Chefs 
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